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Jack Manning Announces 3rd ental Tap Tasching Tour 


FLASH! 


Five Cities Added to Hinerary 


FLASH! 


Novelties in Tap, Rhythm and Musical Comedy—All New 


Dates to be Announced 


Schedule © Rochester, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Char- 
NewYork October27. lotte, N. C. New Orleans, Dallas, 
Kansas City, St. Louis, Indianapolis, 
Albany November3 Chicago, Cleveland, Minneapolis. 
Buffalo November!O New on the Itinerary 
| (Canadian teachers please note) | Atlanta, Houston, Ollshome City, 
Boston November 7 Memphis, Nashville. 


Write | now for dates of teachers courses in your locality © 


ales Student Gainses can ‘be arranged i in your studio 


If you have néver taken a Jack Manning Teachers’ Tap | _— Whiskbroom Tap (Novelty) 
Co ink | Rubber-legs Rhythm (Eccentric Novelty) 
- . Course, and wish to receive information about courses. an | Advance Rhythm Flash Routine 
_ dates, send your school name and address to Jack Manning. _ Intermediate Rhythm Routine 
You will then receive all future notices and announcements. __ oe: es Price: $5.00 
| These four routines -met -with great success on my teaching tour, 
. ee, | season 1934. May be obtained by mail order. 


JACK 


Box 10, AMERICAN DANCER, 250 West 57th vireet = New York City 
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Telling 


year so we would know just what 


eto work for you—you'l be surprised 


ASSOCIATED FABRICS 


CORPORATION 
Seventh Avenue New York, N. Y. 
Address 
City _ State 


...and we're lending a willing: ear to 
every new. suggestion 


We covered every Convention this 


you want. Night and day Associated 


TO 


Fabric's styli st is busy creating new x 


designs for those who confi ded their | 


plans to her. | 
lf we didn't have a chance to talk Ss 


The coupon will make. it easy — ~ clip it out and write us today how we can 


over your particular needs this sum- 


mer, write us now and det us begim 


how much more we can do for you 


if we start now while we're both 


fresh from an inspired “summer. 


plan in advance for your recital. 


ASSOCIATED FABRICS CORP.. 
723 Seventh Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


As per your invitation | am enclosing a list of 
—- whereby you can aid me in boning 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| | | 
| 
S, | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
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DANCE STUDIOS 


0 SPECIAL ! 
AMERICAN BALLET D A N C E R Teachers’ Course in 


Beginning its third Schoo! year || 250 West 57th Street, New York, N. g 


Complete instruction in Classical Ballet, Vor. 9 OCTOBER, 1935 ~ No. 1 : 
Adagio, Character, Plastic, etc., by A most practical course in Children’s 


GEORGE BALANCHINE _ PIERRE VLADIMIROFF | S O N T E N T S and Adult Ballroom Dancing — 


~ 


— 


MURIEL STUART 
Lectures on the Dance and the Fine Arts by Simplifyin 9 all deiad, 
LINCOLN E. KIRSTEIN EDW. M. M. WARBURG 


; Di tor of School: VLADIMIR DIMITRIEW || THE AMERICAN DANCER INSTITUTE 6. 
Bieter | | °|| EVELYN HUBBELL 


637 Madison Avenue, New York City 
a Wickersham 2-7667 CONVENTIONS IN CHICAGO AND BosTON......... 7 
Send for brzchure 113 West 57th St Ne York 
THE Psy CHOLOGY OF PANTOMIME 


Charlyss L. Hinds 8 


G. Virginia Gollatz 9 


DANCE Events ReviEWED Studios 
oa Under the Direction of 


Joseph Arnold Kaye 10 
MME. MARIA YAKOVLEFF 


Teaching Paviowa's method of exercises as 
she personally explained them to. him. || “MOTHER Dorothy Norman Cropper 12. Assisted by LEON FOKINE 
Children’s Classes 


7 TEACHER'S COURSE Teacher AND PareNT—Tueir 
15 Private Lessons (I'/2 hrs. ea.) $80.00 Lucy Banks Mower 12 


a | Wednesday evenings or Sunday afternoons Buck DANcE For Two (Routine) Send for — and ee 


Advanced Students Mime. Sonia Serova 
Write for Catalog D. M. or A. BULLETIN 18 with MR. JACK DAYTON 


Will present a 5-hr. normal course in 


Studio. 815 DANCE EVENT BOSTON ~ 


Steinway Hall—113 W.57th St., N. Y. 


| Phone Circle 71-5079 (Routine) Dorothy S. Lyndall 19 BABY DANCES — TAP — 
49| | MODERN — BALLET, ETC. 
ALL NEW DANCES! 


AGNES BOONE teams $10.00 
FREE! 


Tue CALL Boarp 


i= - | Barbizon-Plaza Hotel, New York City registrations se: 

| Classes Now Open for \_ Do You Kxrow Your Dancinc?. 26 The (New)"S 
| Professionals and Non-Professionals 1, Visits LoNvon. _128 West 72nd-St._ New York Cit 
Men 100— for Cover—ELEANOR POWELL Arthur Murray 
| training in the modern dance P Ss Normal 

FORMED FALL. MUSICAL COMEDY AND || RUTH Eveanor Howarp, Publisher 

MOTION PICTURE PRODUCTIONS FOR TEACHERS 

Also; Regular elasses in modern technique, com- : BALLROOM £ TAP 

position, routines PAuL R. Mitton, Editor - 43rd St. New York. N. Y 
SARA STRAUSS THomas E. Parson, Ballroom Advisory Editor 


841 Lafayette Parkway, Chicago, Illinois - scnoo. Th ont 
JEROME | Alviene re 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY T Graduates: FRED -ASTAIRE, UNA MERKEL, LEE 
AN DREWS DANCER PUBLISHING CO. OMERICAN | TRACY, PEGGY SH ANNON, ZITA JOHANN, 


Second Class Matter Ma Sth, 1933 at the Post 
Modern Technique fz Office at New York, N. Y. under the act of Sack Stage — Talkies — Radio — Musi cal Patel neta 
, and Dances | » - 9} 3, 1879. Co pyri ht 1935, by The American Dancer Dance Arts—Drama and Art of Singing—Appear- 
“ : dent; George inkle, Secreta ht 
29 W. S6thiSt, N.¥.C. CO 5-8601 served. Contents of this magazine may not be re. New York, N.Y. 
produced in whole or part without permission. Un- ‘ 
_| solicited manuscripts, drawings or photographs are 
ease mention returne rice: cents per copy; subscription mention 
rice, $2.50 a year, $4.00 for two. : th : | 
THE AMERICAN DANCER States possessions; Cube, THE AMERICAN DANCER 
when, replying to advertisers ion re:. Canada, $3.00 a year. Other countries, when replying to advertisers _ 
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1935 


ius AMERICAN DANCER 


‘THREE 


“PROMINENT DANCE STUDIOS 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


CHICAGO 


NOV 


BORIS and IVAN 


OFF 


MODERN BALLET, INTERPRETIVE, CHARACTER 


Copley-Plaza Hotel 522 Seneca Hills 
Boston, Mass. Seattie, Wash. 


New York: Metropolitan Opera House Studios 


VIRGINIA O’*BRIEN 
Studio of the Dance 
BALLET—TAP—MUSICAL COMEDY 


Evening Classes for Business Girls 
Suite 1600—159 N. State St., Chicago 
Phone Dearborn 6925 


GLADYS HIGHT 


SCHOOL OF DANCING 


New Routines for Teachers—Rates 2 for $1.00. 


New Tap-Routines—“Dainty Miss,”” toe number. 
The Dancing School of — Acrobatic and 
Tee. Send fer list. . 


159 No. Michigan Avenue Sashes 3354 


MIRIAM 


MARMEIN 


School of Mime and Dance 


| FALL COURSES NOW FORMING 


316 W. 75th St., N. Y. C. SU 7-3721 


{LUCILLE STODDART 


Teacher's Dancing Course. 
Including : 
Ballroom Work, Chinese Ballet, Baby Symphony, 
| Gorman Ballet, Novelties, European Note System. 
(Nearly 100 Dances) 
they last, $4.95 postpaid. 
ACROBATIC DANCING, by Ivan Vosiloff 


Fully illustrated £1.00 postpaid 
PUBLISHERS OUTLET, 31 W. 46th St.. N. Y¥. C. 


Johnny Mattison 
| Dances In Vogue 
Ballet 
HENRY VESTOFF, Associate Teacher 


Plymouth Hotel, West 49th St., N. Y. 


GLADYS BENEDICT 
Normal School 


of Dancing 
Every Style of Dancing 
218 S. Wabash Webster 0059 


Ballet .— ap 
CLASSES AND 
FALL TERM OPENS SEPT. 30 
Suite $00-C, FINE ARTS BUILDING 
410 S. Michigan Blvd. Phene: Webster 3772 


OHIO 


—Sergei 


Studio of Dance and Mime. 
Catalogue on Request | 
80! Carnegie Hall Cleveland, Ohio 


CALIFORNIA 


{Dancing Teachers’ Business 


Meets first Sunday in each month, Ive months 
a year. If you ‘material JOIN 


Next Meeting, October 6, 2 P.M. 


~ 


113 West S?th Street New York City” 


ITALY 


LA MERI 
_ Author of 


“DANCE AS AN ART-FORM” 
(A.S. Barnes and Co., New York City) 


(The Channing Press, London) - 


CALIFORNIA 


PRINCIPLES OF THE DANCE. | 


ERNEST BELCHER 


“America’s University of The Dance” 


TEACHERS’ NORMAL 
COURSE 
JULY Sth TO AUG. 2ad INCLUSIVE 
Cataleg upon Request 
S. Western Ave., Les Angeles, Calif. 


607 
Fi 4127 


Detroit, 2 Wks.—J 


DOROTHY S. LYNDALL 


announces 
SUMMER SESSIONS 
FOR TEACHERS | 


2 Weeks—June 24 thru July 6 
(Los Angeles and Laguna Beach) 
Teaching for D. M. of 
. 15 thru July 26 
3 Weeks—August 12 thru August 30 
(Los Angeles and Laguna Beach) 
For further information write ~~ 


2528 Elsinore St. or 1716 W. 6th St. 


Please Mention 
THE AMERICAN DANCER 
When Replying To Advertisers 


21850. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 


Write for our Free ltiustrated Book 
Classic Dancing”’ 


OF DANCING 


25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
Special Dance for Children under 
ten years of age. 

Polka — Three Funny Fellows The Doll — 
A Carnaval Prank — $1.00 each. 
FUNDAMENTALS OF CLASSIC BALLET — 
IMustrated book with 300 illustrations on 
Bar Work — $3.50. 


BOBBY RIVERS 


Faculty CADM—1933-34-35 


TAP — NOVELTY — ECCENTRIC 
DANCE DESCRIPTIONS 


Grace Bewman Jenkins 


ROUTINES 


ADAGIO—ACROBATIC—LINE—TAP 
Write for Price List and Catalogue 


144 N. Main St. Decatur, Ill. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


“Dances That Charm” 
Illustrated Material ~ 
Acrobatics — Tap 


JANET RECITATIVES 
INCOMPARABLE WEE 
FOLK NOVELTIES 


Teachers’ Charts and Complete Lesson 
Outlines. Brilliant Seles — Groups — 
ENTIRE REVUES 


for Postage 
JANET STUDIO cee WHI ISTLESTOP 


P. O. Box Springfield, iil. 
A studio of ideals for thése who 
choose the best 


MARY 


BALLET 


GRACE 


CHARACTER 


5540 Hollywood Boulevard 


Hollywood, Calif. 


Please Mention 
THE AMERICAN DANCER . 
When Replying to Advertisers 


Nicholas 
TSOUKALAS 
i BALLET-SPANISH-CHARACTER | 
ano GREEK CLASSIC DANCING |. 
— 
introductory Offer (Chorus Tappers, Buck Dance, 
Easy Rhythm) 3 for $1.00 
~ 1105 Lawrence Ave. Long Beach 628! 
| 
| 
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PROMINENT DANCE 


THE AMERICAN DANCER 


Ocroser, 1935 


STUDIOS 


THE AMERICAN 


The 
Ameriean 
Daneer 


The Dominant Dance Magazine 
He Founded in Los Angeles, 1927 


Special 
Birthday 
Subscription 
Offer 


Issues - $I 


After eight years of continuous pub- 
cation, THE AMERICAN DANCER is 
fead by thousands of dancing teachers 
in the forty-eight United States, pos- 
sessions, and twenty-two foreign countries. 
For authoritative news, informative arti- 
cles, invaluable routines, costume designs 
and other teacher material—for up- to- 
the-minute editorial expression of opinion 
on all questions of importance to mem- 
bers of the dance profession— 


Read 


Fill out the coupon below and mail at 
once with cash, check or money order 
for $1.00 

THE AMERICAN DANCER 
250 West 57th Street, Be 
York, N. Y. 


Endesed please find $1.00, for which send 
me THE AMERICAN DANCER for tive 


months, beginning with the ‘November 
Issue. 


Name 


Address 


- Tee Dancing—Fundamental Exercises for the 


THE ART of 
TERPSICHORE 
by the late | 
LUIGI ALBERTIERI 


The only book of its kind on dancing; an 
elementary, theoretical, physical and practical 
treatise of dancing, invaluable to student and 


teacher. | 
TABLE OF CONTENTS 


First Rudiments—The Five Positions at the Bar 
Etude Attache—Bar Exercises 

Motions of the Arms 

Etude au Milieu—Exercises without Bar 

Study of the Week—Exercises for Each Day— 


Allegro and Adagio 
Center Exercises—Combinations of 
ps 
Selos—For Male and Female 
Anatomical Charts 
Brief Dictionary of Dancing Terms 
Each exercise, step and com- 


Price Reduced to $7.50 


THE AMERICAN DANCER 
250 West 57th Street New York. City 


[SPECIAL DIRECTORY | 


CALIFORNIA 


DANCING—Teacher's Normal 
ily-KIDDIE PRODUCTIONS 
TUcker 9340 


McADAM NORMAL - SOCIAL - PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOL 


Training 
Broadway Los Angeles 


Approved by The American Dancer Institute 


DOROTHY S. LYNDALL 


Dance Descriptions — Routines — Recitals Arranged 


talogue on R 
1716 West 6th St. ie — 


HAROLD T. LAWINSKI 
School of Voice — Piano — Danci 
dison 4384 


Ma 
936 West 7th Street — Los Angeles, Calif. . 


IELINOIS 
“JOHN PETRI OF THE DANCE 
Ballet — Creative — Character 

3303 Lawrence Avenue Chicago 
MARION FREEMAN'S 

ROUTINES 
Write: V. Freeman, 6239 Evans Ave., 
INDIANA. 


~STOCKMAN DANCE STUDIOS 
is Stockman, Director 
16th lilinois, Indianapolis, Ind. 


| KANSAS 
VELMA RUTH PERSONALITY SCHOOL 


Drama — Voice — Dance 
A Selective School for the Talented 
2611 Strong Avenue — AR. 0493 


Chicago, Iii. 


NEW JERSEY 


SCRAPBOOKS 
For Your Dance N tes 
AND 
BINDERS 
sine Your Copies of 
AMERICAN 


DANCER 


—Imitation leather—gold- 
_ bettered and your name 
(or studio) imprinted 


in gold. 
add 20c for postage. 


THE AMERICAN DANCER 
250 West 57th St., New York 


T= 


City 7 State 


Please mention 
- THE AMERICAN DANCER 


when replying to advertisers . 


GLADYS KOCHERSPERGER'S SCHOOL OF DANCE 
All Types of Dancing — Includ 


Member Dancing Masters of 
19 W. Park Ave. Phone 7 67, Serchestvitie: N, J. 


NEW YORK 


ASYA KAZ — co. ZANOU 
eg dances—from Night Club to Concert 
154 5éth St. 


COl. 5-9579 


"HAZEL KRANZ 
Modern Danci rofessional, Recreational, 
Teac and Children 

332 West 5éth Street COlumbus 5-0583 


JOHNNY MATTISON 
DANCES IN VOGUE 
H New York City 


TEXAS 


TOMAROFF RUSSIAN BALLET SCHOOL 
For Books and Dance Routines 


ks Send for Free List 
2025'/2 Main Street, Dallas, Texas 
WISCONSIN 


GRETCHEN BERNDT SCHMAAL 
odern Dance, Children's Routines 
Novelty Dances 
1441 N. Franklin Street 


NADIA 


Dance Concerts—Tuesday evenings July to 
October—NADJA and HELENE VANEL— 
Theatre Vanel, nexf door to famous Auberge 
Colombe d'Or—Saint- Paul on the Riviera. 


IN NEW YORK 
Private lessons and .consultations from 1. 
November.to February. 
NADJA-WANGER 
Address: Box 5, THE AMERICAN DANCER, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


250 West 57th. Street, New York City 
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her schedule this year—inspired by Europe's Masters of 
the dance—enriched in the traditional and the best of that- 
which is new in the dance. 


SCHEDULE OF CLASSES — 1935-36 
Beginners: Monday,._Wednesday and Children—Beginners: Satirday, 


Advanced and Professional: Every Children — | | 
day, 11:30 A.M. 


Businesss Girls: Monday, Children — Advanced: Saturday, 
and Friday, 6P.M. 12:30-2 P.M. 


Private lesoas by appointment. Call or write for further information. | 


SPECIAL TEACHERS’ COURSE | 


, Three hours of intensive work—last 
Sunday in each month — - beginning 
October. 27 | 4 P.M. — $10.00. | 


14/ hrs.—Material. Two routines: one for adults, one for children. 


| Notes given. 
Class li mited i in pee | _ enrollment advised. Not necessary to 


29 West 56th Street. (Between _ FORMERLY OF THE PAVLOWA COMPANY 


SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 


‘INC. 
A school dedicated to the memory of Pavlowa 
. . . founded on the premise that the classic 
ballet is the ideal foundation for the peryee 
j tion of dance — | 
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| SPANISH FIESTA 


FU'S WEDDING 


| Books, Dances, Routines, 
| Exercises for the Dancer 

-DANCE DICTIONARY $3.00 


Compiled by Dorothy Norman Cropper. 
New, complete, accurate, indispensable. 
Definition and description of every dance 
term needed by teacher and dancer. 
96 pp., imitation leather bound. 


3 STUART and LEA DANCES $2.00 


Trees, to Joyce ‘Kilmer's poem; Tyrolean 
Dance Fest, for group; Danse Moderne, 
exhibition, With costume designs and 
instructions by Mabel Johnston and 
Courtenay Marvin. 


By VERONINE VESTOFF 
THE ADAGIO $2.50 


A standard classic for teachers by a 
master. Fully illustrated manipulations 
of handling dancer: in slow movements. 
12 graded lessons with diagrams; 6 com- 
-binations with music; a complete adagio 
to music. 


TEACHER'S GUIDE 


_ Series of 36 lessons in classical, ballet, 
specialty, for teacher and. professional; 


diagrams, terms, music, routines; an au- 
thoritative handbook for normal and 
stage work. - 
A HOLIDAY IN RUSSIA _- $3.00 


Character group dance; complete des- 
cription and diagrams; piano score. 


$2.00 
Chinese character group dance; com- 
plete description and diagrams; piano 


score. 
$2.00 


Ballet; complete aescription and dia- 
- grams; piano score. 


GRADED CLASSIC 
COMBINATIONS $1.00 


Plastique and technique; ballet combina- 
tions described: piano score. 


THE DANCE-IN THE MAKING $2.00. 


. Series of routines comprising all technical 
ballet steps to help dancer and steacher 
creéte. Graded from beginner to ad- 
vanced; piano score. 

$2.00 


TRAINING ON THE TOES 
For beginners: bar and, floor exercises; 


simple and advanced combinations; piano 
score. 


TUMBLING FOR CLASS : 
WORK = $1.50 


Acrobatics for studio and stage; com- 
plete description of tricks with diagrams. 


BAR WORK. ROUTINES AND THE 


STUDY OF THE FIVE ARA- 

BESQUES | $1.50 
Description and! piano score. 

ADVANCED TECHNIQUE $2.00 


Russian ballet: ‘descriptive of steps, ex- 
planation of terms; piano score. 


Dancers’ Book 
Publishers 


65 West 70th Street New York, N.Y. 


Approved by The Ametican Dancer Institute 


THE “AMERICAN DANCER | 


THE AMERICAN DANCER. 


OctoseEr, 1935 


INSTITUTE 


$5.00 


Approved This Month 

By Veronine Vestoff: The Adagio, 
Teacher's Guide, A Holiday in Russia, | 
Chin Fu’s Wedding, Spanish Fiesta, 
Graded Classic Combinations, The Dance 
in the Making, Training on the Toes, 
Tumbling for Class Work, Bar Work, 
Routines and the Study of the Five Ara- 
besques, Advanced Technique. 

By George Mitzi: 4 Textbook on Tap 
Dancing. 3 

By Harriette Link: Classic Ballet, Soft 
Shoe Dance, Gypsy Dance. 


OCKMAN 


$1.00. Special Beginners’ and _ Inter- 
mediate Ballroom Course—all that is 
treeded to teach ballroom dancing—$10.00 
course for only $3.00. 

Louis Stockman, National Dance Authority, 
D. M. of A. and Chicago Associations. 
16th and Illinois Sts., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Ballroom Dance Routines by mail, 3 for |- 


NOW AVAILABLE BY MAIL 


10 Routines—(Incl. 7 Novelties)-—35.00 
1—Hot Feet (Shoe Shine Novelty) 


‘2—Tambourine Tap: 


3—Broom Da 

4—Shakin’ th say SES (Cocktail Shaker Novelty) 
5—The Scratch (Eccentric Novelty) 

6—Tap Dance Sitting Down (Line No.) 
7—Semaphore Tap (Signal Flags) 
8—Shim-Sham—Shimmy (Music. Com. 
9—Kiddie Taps (Children) 

10—Advanced Rhythm (Professional) 

Standard Terms Thoroughly Counted to Rhythm 


10 ROUTINES—$5.00 SETA 
BEGINNERS* WALTZ 
BEGINNERS’ BUCK DANCE ROUTINE 
INTERMEDIATE BUCK ROUTINE . 
MILITARY TAP 

INTERMEDIATE ECCENTRIC 
MUSICAL COMEDY TAP | 

BEGINNERS'* SOFT-SHOE 

ADVANCED SYNCOPATED SOFT-SHOE 
INTERMEDIATE RHYTHM 
ADVANCED RHYTHM? 

Sold Only As a Set 


JACK MANNING 


Box 10, 
” The American Dancer, 250 Ww. S7th St., N. ¥. 


Approved by The American Dancer Institute 


Approved by The American Dancer Institute 


“ACROBATIC DANCING and 
TUMBLING” | 


By Bruce R. Bruce 
Every Trick Clearly Explained and Fully 
-— Indispensable to the 
aneing Teacher 


Only $2.25 USA. & Canada 
BRUCE R. BRUCE 
SCHOOL OF ACROBATIC DANCING 


64 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 


Sale of 


~ TEACHERS’ BOOK ON 
ACROBATIC DANCING 
Everything clearly explained—Stretches, Kicks, 


Splits, Routine. 
$3.00 


Now Onl 
NEW ACROBATIC ROUTINES 


$1.50 EACH OR ALL 5 FOR 85.00 
2 New Acrobatic. Waltzes 
2 Fast Acrobatic Numbers 
1 Deuble Acrobatic Number 
HARRY DeMUTH | 
SCHOOL OF ACROBATICS. 
1658 Broadway 


Approved by The American Dancer Institute 


New York City if 


Tomarofi's Books 


Bk. 1—Body Bldg., Stretching, Limbering $1.25 
Bk. 2—Simple and Advanced Tumbling... 1.00 
Bk. 3—Taps, Musial Comedy, Character 2.00 
Bk. 5—Arm Moventents, Adagio Var... 2.00 
Bk. 6—Ballet Steps, C ombinations ........ 2.00 
Bk. 7—Jumps, Leaps, Turns, Pirouettes . 1.00 
Bk. 8—Toe Steps, Combinations, Routine 1.00 
These books are used by hundreds of teachers 
as aids in their classes. They are made up of 
lessons in systematic fitust fromthe begifining to 
the most advanced. Illustrated with 675 figures. 
Set of 7 Books—Regular Price $10.25 | 
‘SALE PRICE $7.50 ‘ 
Separate. Books at Prices Marked 
With each set of books you pts receive FREE 
any 2 routines, value to $1.10, to be_ selected 
o C. O. D. order filled. 


Send or money order to 


TOMAROFF 
20251 Main Dallas, Texas 


Approved by The American Dancer Institute 


DICTIONARY OF DANCING 


By TOMAROFF 


Musical Comedy and . Character. 
Send cash (registered) or money order to 


A. TOMAROFF 


202 Me Main Street . Dallas, Texas 


$ 50 Dictionary contains all dance} 
terms in Ballet, Tap, Acrobatic, 


Ap} roved by The American Dancer Institute 


HARRIETTE LINK 


SCHOOL OF DANCING: 
64 East Jackson B vd. pers i. 
GYPSY DANCE WITH TAMBOUR RIN. 

Floor Show Arrangement De 

CLASSIC BALLET—Traditional 

SOFT SHOE DANCE—Very Lively 


SPECIAL OFFER—Alll Three for $2.00. 


Approved by The American Dancer Institute 


NEW LOW RATES 


Complete Set of Tap Routines . 
ow $4.00 (was $5.00) a 
Single Copies $1.50 - 

1. Beginnér’s Foundation Buck 
2. Intermediate Buek 
3. Advanced Buck (Syneopated) 
4. Beginner’s Soft Shoe 
S. Advanced Soft Shoe 
6. Broken Rhythm ti 
Off Beat Rhythm (for group) 
Now $1.50 (was $2.00) 
Teacher of Joan Blondell, Mitzi Greea 


FRANK HALL 


Box 15, THE AEERACA DANCER 
30 WwW. 57th S:., N Cc. 


— by The American Dancer Institute 


A TEXT BOOK ON TAP DANCING 
5 Complete Routines — $2.00. 
. Write for list of Tap Routines Sf 
GEORGE MITZI 
551 Se. Kingsley Dr. Los Angeles, Calif. 
Approved by The American Dancer Institute 


10 New Cropper—LeQuorne 


Junio Tango, Waltz, Fox Trot, Danzon. 
Children Tango Waltz, Fox Trot. 3 Novelty 
Numbers—Schottische, Polka, Spanish| Sckot- 
tische. $2.50 “ORNE set 


FRED LE QUORNE, 1658 B’way, N. Y. 


Ballroom Dances for Teachers !) 


Approved by The American Dancer Institute) 


ACROBATIC DANCING: A book of exceptional 


value to all teachers and pupils. Complete, 
(33.00. 

SWINGING GYMNASTICS: The modern way of 
body conditioning. Indispensable for physical 
education classes. $3.00. 

Both books for $5.00 


KARL W. PETERS 


THE AMERICAN DANCER. 250 W. 57th St., N. ¥.C. 
Approved by The American Dancer Institute 


When replying to advertisers 


on this page please mention THE AMERICAN DANCER INSTITUTE. 
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_ expect to make few changes. It 


CONVENTIONS 
CHIcAGo AND 


its motto, the Chicago Association o 


Te Chicago’s slogan, “I will” as 


Dancing Masters had the greatest con- 


vention’ of its history at the Congress Hotel 
during the week of August 25. With eighty- 
eight new members identifying themselves 
with the association its representation spread 
this year to forty-two states. 

In .addition to the extensive instruction 


offered in the normal and convention weeks 


there were many good times planned for the 
visiting teachers. Programs participated in 
by the téachers themselves were presented at 


the President’s Ball on Sunday night and on 


several other occasions throughout the week. 
On Thursday night, following the annual 
banquet, a number of danced 
for the members and their guests, among 
them: Ruth Pryor, noted ballerina, formerly 
of the Civic Opera Ballet and San Carlo 
Ballet; Alec MacKenzie; Gene Kelly of Pitts- 
burgh; Bobby Rivers; the De Carlos; Mig- 
nonette Walters; Zebora Adams and\ Jimmy 


Sutton of Scranton, Pa. 


Throughout the week, W. A. Grubbs, of 
Toledo, Ohio, acted as Master of Ceremonies. 


Although in the past there has been very 


little business transacted by the C hicago As- 
sociation at its annual convention, the impor- 
tant issues such as election of ofhcers,. etc., 


being decided at the May business meeting, 


this situation will not prevail in’ the future. 


A change in the constitution was authorized . 


whereby election of officers will hereafter be 
held during convention week, thereby giving 
all of the members an opportunity to have a 
voice in the affairs of the Association. Next 
vear the nomination of officers will occur on 
Wednesday of convention week and the elec- 
tion, via the Australian system of balloting, 
will be held on Thursday with thei installation 
of officers on Friday as in the past. 

Another important move which the Asso- 
ciation made during the convention was the 
designation of THe AMERICAN DANCER as its 
official publication. This: selection was made 
by the membership itself and when put to the 
vote of the members at the Thursday business 


meeting was’ passed without a single dissent- 


ing vote. ; 

Officers who were inducted on Friday 
night to serve for the following year are: 
Pearl Allen, President; William J. Ashton, 


_ Secretary; Robert Campbell, Treasurer: John 


Keane and Gladys Benedict, First and Second 
Vice-Presidents; and Edna Christensen, Di- 
rector of Work. Leo T. Kehl, retiring from 
the chair, becomes Junior Past President. 
President Pearl Allen, when asked for a 
statement, stressed his appreciation of the 
perfect harmony which existed between the 


officers and members during convention week. 


“We have had one of the finest meetings 
we have ever had,” he said, “and I am espe- 


cially appreciative of the fine spirit of co- 


operation which -has existed. The Junior 
Past President, Leo T. Kehl, asked me to 
work with him on various committees during 
convention week and I thus had an oppor- 
tunity to get into the swing of the office be- 
fore actually assuming the responsibility. In 
taking over the chair I want to say that I 
my inten- 
tion to carry on the work much as it has been 
done before. I sincerely feel the responsibility 
of the office I have assumed and expect to 
make the next normal school and convention 
as fine as possible.” 


The faa that Junior Past President Kehl 
held the presidency of the Chicago Association 


for: four consecutive years and that these years 


have been the most outstanding in the organi- 
zation’s history makes it interesting to con- 
sider the progress that has been made under 
his direction. Some of the most important 


‘developménts are listed here: 


1. The establishment of written examina- 
tions in six departments of the dance, i.e., 
ballet, tap, ballmoom, acrobatic, modern and 
character, as one of the requirements for ad- 
mission to membership. 
2. The establishment of a board of exam- 


iners. Under this system the examination for 


each department of the dance is given sepa; 
rately. There are three examiners in each 
department, two of whom are chosen within 


a radius of two hundred and fifty miles of 


Chicago and the other from a greater dis- 
tance. The board is headed by a chief ex- 
aminer who puts the final ‘stamp of approval 
on every candidate’s examination papers. 

3. An attempt 'to establish a uniform termi-. 
nology in all departments of the dance. The 
late Marion Freeman was appointed by the 
association to consult the works of every 
dance chronicler, living and dead, to deter- 


mine which terms are most generally ac- 


cepted. Miss Freeman's work was practically 
completed at the time of her death and will’ 
be presented to the membership of the Chi- 
cago Association in the hope that in this way 
it may be, made av ailable to every teacher in 
the country. 

4. The~ designation of forty-four regional 
director districts in the United States and 
Canada. The majority of these regional di- 
rectors were in attendance at the 1935 conven- 
tion and, of them, only three were not respon- 
sible for. bringing new members into the 
organization this year. These districts are 
one hundred and fifty to two hundred and 
fifty miles in radius. When a teacher applies 
for membership the examination papers are 


mailed to the regional director of that dis- 


trict. It is his duty to supervise the examina- 
tion and then return the papers te the board 
of examiners for the approval of the chief 
examiner. The member is finally passed on 


Mrs. ANNA M. Greene, President of the 
Dancing Teachers’ Club of Boston for 1935-36 


Peart ALLEN, President of the Chicago As- 
sociation of Dancing Masters for 1935-36 


at the regular monthly meeting of the Asso- 


‘elation. 


5.-The establishment of the 5-35 Club. Any 


member or director who brings in five new 


members automaticatly becomes a member of 
this honorary club. 


Gladys Benedict, of Chicago, was the first: 


to reach the quota in 1935 and she subse- 
quently was honored as the member bringing 


in the most new members with a total of. 


nine. 

6. The establishment of an annual two- 
week normal school, based on a progressive 
course: i.e., the first three days devoted to 
fundamentals, the second three days to inter- 
mediate work, the next three davs to advanced 
work and the final three to professional work. 
The normal school concerns itself with sys- 
tems of teaching, while the convention is a 
material period, having two days of inter- 
mediate routines, two davs of advanced rout- 
ines and two davs of professional routines. 

7. The establishment of a credit system for 
normal school graduation. . Three hundred 
hours in the normal school is required and it 
is possible for a teacher to acquire credit at 
the rate of one hundred and ten hours per 
vear. The additional requirements for grad- 
uation are: a written thes's; a written: exami- 
nation and an oral examination. 

8. The effort to have the Association’s 


normal school credits recognized in universi- 


ties and colleges. 

9. The establishment of a full slene position 
for the secretary and a permanent office in 
Chicago's loop district as the Association’s 


headquarters. 


10. The establishment of the Marion Free- 
man Memorial Library in the Secretary’s 
office in Chicago 


11. The success of the first national amateur . 


dancing contest. 

12. The recognition of dance instructors 
from universities as normal school or con- 
xention faculty members. 

13. The new certificates of membership 


- awarded to members clearly showing the type 


of work ‘in which the entrance examination 
was passed. 

‘4. ~The attempt to cooperate with other 
organizations in an effort to establish a code 
of ethics. 

: 15. The establishment of a travelling nor- 
mal school. This vear courses were given in 
Des. Moines and Minneapolis and were suc- 
-cessful.in bringing in new members. 
(Continued on page 30) 
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CHARLYSS L. HINDS 


it is necessary to go back much farther 
and start with a premise more technical 
than that old trite one: “Try to give the 
audience the impression of what is being 
done.” 
It is to be remembered at all times that in 
this study, there are three persons: the opera- 
tor, the patient and also the observer. In 
pantomime, in which the psychology of hyp- 
notics is the foundation, the artist is the oper- 
ator, the audience the patient, the observer 
the author or stage director. 


The operator's cue to all pantomime might 
be summarized in a sentence: “Get your 
patient into your train of thought as soon as 
possible.” In other words, the patient is to be 
hypnotized for the nence and is to feel not 
only what the operator is doing, but the pre- 
vailing mood which he wishes to express. Of 
course, the observer—the author or stage di- 
rector—if he is not one and the same as the 
operator, has necessarily arranged, taught 
and directed the operator previously. They 
must be at one in their idea as to what the 
mood is to express. Of course, any shallow- 
ness of conception, harmony or direction, -any 
lack of sympathy helices the operator and 
the observer, would surely mean a weaken- 
ing in the first sae The same can be 
said and must be emphasized as to the second 
operation, that.of creating the impression on 


S TUDYING the psychology of pantomime, 


the patient. 


In the study of hypnotics a most important 
point to be stregsed is that nothing must stop 
the patient’s train of thought, his concentra- 
tion, his intense application on a certain given 


Tue American Dancer 


PANTOMINE 


point, movement or rhythm, until the desired: 
effect is obtained. Any distraction will break 
the train of thought which is being concen- 
trated upon and will jar the patient out of 


the hypnotic state. Thus, it is to be seen how: 


important it is in pantomime, that the patient 
be moved along carefully in an even, un- 


broken train of thought into which nothing 
‘must intrude. 


(In technical psychology, these are called 
trains of causation and are the nerve impulses 
which carry perceptions from the organ to the 
brain, etc. hen an impressiop is received 
by the senses, it is sent along a system of 
nerves to the section of the brain reserved for 
that particular organ; there it goes through a 
process of dissemination, nerve impulses send 


it along to that section of the brain which 


records it.) 


Should something foreign enter into this 
train of thought, the effect will be either to 
send the patient's subconscious thoughts off on 
a tangent or to introduce a new element 
which, combined with the previous thought, 


- Will give an entirely new effect to the patient. 


For instance, a movement which jolts the 
patient may, by its juxtaposition with the 
former train of thought, produce in the pa- 
tients’ mind a ludicrous, revolting or irritat- 
ing thought with disastrous results. Conse- 
quently, one is amazed at times at one’s self, 
when in a moment of great drama he is 
tempted to smile or misapprehend the trend 
of the mood being conscientiously enacted be- 
fore him. It is not perchance because of a 


slight mental aberration on his part, but be- 


cause the artist has inadvertently made a 


Mute. Nirska, dancing feature of EArt CARROLL’s current Sktch Book, will be seen in a new 


musical soon to open on Broadway. Candid photo by A ndre La Terza 


1935 


movement or a gesture which has jarred him 


‘out of the train of thought. In ‘this way, too, 


comedians are able to send audiences into 
hysterics by burlesquing, with mock sobriety, 
what would have been a serious thing. Hence 
we see that the psychology of comedy is con- 
densed in this manner into little short of 2 


_ formula: “Jar the trains of causation and you 


produce a foreign note te the patient.” 

An important point to be remembered is 
that, as in all forms of art, the rococo is not 
good. To the pantomimist this is of primary 
importance, since we have seen that it dis- 
turbs the audience and weakens the movement 


drastically. 


. Let us visualize the pantomimist’s status 


with an illustration from the field of painting. 


The pantomimist is in peculiar relation to 
the painting which the artist portrays upon 
his canvas..He must be deeply impressed 
with the fact that his sphere in the phenom- 
enal world is what the artist’s Canvas is in 
the noumenal. In actuality, the stage is mere- 
ly a canvas upon which he portrays pictures ; 
with this great difference: that he gives his 
pictures. life; his pictures actually breathe, 
move, vibrate,—in a word, really live. On 
the other hand, the painter gives them a life 
which lasts for a moment: that moment when 
he is inspired and places the paint upon the 
canvas. 

The painter, however, has one great ad- 


vantage over the pantomimist: that his can- 


vas, in being the product of a moment of in- 


-spiration (being static), contains a mood in 


its entirety which cannot be injured by the 
psychology of movement. The mood which he 
portrays upon the canvas, being static, has a 
static “life-fulness.” It has always that life 


which it had at the moment it was created; 


hence it is said that a picture lives, seems 
alive, seems real, etc.; Whereas the panto- 
mimist is in Constant danger as long as he is 
portraying his mood to the audience. At no 
time must he disturb this. mood through which 


_he is conducting the patient. It is true that 


each of his gestures upon the canvas of the 
stage is a static picture in itself, but it is 
merely a passing one in a series which is car- 
rving the patient along towards the climax of 
the portrayal. 

It is obvious at once that. these pictures 
must overlap, or interpenetrate, to such an 
extent, and must be created with such a 
finesse, as to be unperceived individually. 
They must be comparable mechanically to a 


“motion picture reel; there must be, in the 


series, such a gradual unfolding of motion | 
that an individual pose is well-nigh impossi- 
ble to perceive. Should a single movement 
become outstanding, the chain of thought 
would be destroyed instantly; the movement 
would be contrary°to the general theme enter- | 
ing into the train of thought and hence ‘into 

the train of causation, would be halted mo- 
mentarily, the continuity interrupted, the ac- 
tion disjointed and the final picture damaged, 
possibly irreparably. Doubtless the reader has 


_ seen sincere. hard-working artists making a 


conscious effort to create in the mind of the 
audience a certain picture, but failing in some 
seemingly intangible way, the reason for 
which at first seems obscure. If, however, the 
audience is conscious of the psychology of the 
hypnotic effect of line, it is able to realize to | 
a certain extent why the desired effect is not 
produced. 

Proceeding in this manner, the next step in 
the study of hypnotic. pantomime evolves. It 
is that all-important field of climax-or crisis. 
To create an original terminology, crises or 
climaxes may be placed in three classifica- 
tions: 
1. Those which ascend. 

2. Those which descend. 

Those which progress. 

Let us take the ascending climax first, as it 
is possibly the most natural one. By the use 

(Continued on page 26) 
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DEENA pve a Mary Grace Moun 
protegee of Los Angeles, will be seen in Rose 
of the Rancho 


AD YOU been with me in Hyde Park, 
London, on the afternoon of July 16, 
you would have viewed, as I did, one 
of the most impressive and colorful dvents of 
a lifetime. It was there on the lawn, under a 
‘clear English sky, that five hundred brightly 


costumed folk dancers from eighteen Euro- 
pean countries arrived 
| with their own flag bearer and musicians, to 


in Procession, each 


dance one after the other’ before a Jarge 
gathering of English and foreign spectators. 
This procession and dancing in Hyde Park 


opened the activities of the International Folk 


Dance Festival, the first of its kind, which 
was held under the auspices of the ‘English 


Folk Dance and Song Society and of the Brit- . 


ish National Committee on Folk Arts. 


It was my honor to have been appointed by 


the United States Department of State as an 
official delegate to this International Folk 
Dance Festival, which occupied the week 
from July 16 to "20. 

To me the most impressive evens, of the 
Festival was.the formal reception by His 
Majesty’s Government which was held at 
Lancaster’ House, Saint James Palace, on 
Monday evening, July 16. Here there were 
gathered the five hundred foreign delegates 
all attired dress or native 
costumes. I felt as I entered the great hall 
and walked slowly up the palatial marble 
staircase with beautiful gowns and swallow- 
tails in front of me and elaborately costumed 


dancers of various countries on all sides of 


me that I had suddenly been placed in. the 


stage setting of some great theatrical produc- - 


tion. 


each morning conferences at Cecil Sharp 
House, the home of the English Folk Dance 
and Song Society. In these conferences, dele- 
gates, teachers and students of folk arts spoke 
on the various types of folk dancing and illus- 
trated their talks with films, slides and living 


dancers. 


On two afternoons programs of folk dances 
were presented by the foreign dance delega- 
tions at the Regent Park Open Air Theatre 
and in the grounds of Lambeth Palace. All 


of the evening pérformances were held in the | 


Royal Albert Hall. seating approximately ten 
thousand people. 
«f these programs may be pedigree by the fact 


-_ while from an educational standpoint. 


Following the reception, thers were 


The success and popularity | 


THE INTERNATIONAL 


by G. VIRGINIA GOLLATZ: 


that all seats were sold out at least three days 
in advance of all performances. 

From the viewpoint of a dance instructor, 
the folk dances presented were not only inter- 
esting and entertaining but greatly ier 

e 
dances presented by the eighteen countries in 
the course of the Festival week represented 
what might otherwise have been’ many life- 
times of work, study and collaboration of 
authentic material. 

As an example of the sesel of dances pre- 


sented let us glance back at one of the pro- — 


grams in the Royal Albert Hall on Wednes- 
_Mdy evening, July 18. The Festival _perform- 


ances were opened by a flourish of trumpets, 
followed by the flag bearers of each country 


who led their respective groups of dancers 


-around the floor for a dance of greeting. Then 
each: of the eighteen countries entered in 


alphabetical order and presented their dances. 
Austria, represented by a group of students, 
danced ceremonial and recreational dances 
learned from authentic peasant sources. The 
Sword Dance, Reif Dance and Tresterer are 
examples of their eighteen dances. The latter 
was a men’s carnival dance specially learned 
for the Festival from traditional dancers but 
“with great difficulty owing to the secrecy 
maintained by the Tresterer Guilds.” 
Bulgaria followed with dancers from coun- 
try villages using typical peasant costumes 
and music. Their dances were. of the horo 
type, descendants of the ancient Greek choros 
or chain dance. Several of these were accom- 
panied by singing. Denmark came next with 
dancers from many parts of Jutland and the 
Danish Islands, all wearing their own heavily 
embroidered regional costumes. The Double 
Square, Minuet and Kontra March are ex- 
amples of their dances. 
France presented three groups: the first 
from Ariege, a department in the Pyrenees; 


_ second from Auvergne, the great: central up- 


lands of France; and third from Brittany. 
Germany followed with townspeople of the 
ancient Rothenburg-ob-der-Tauber dancing 


their own ceremonial Schaftertanz and others: 


of both ritual and recreational types, most of 
which came from Middle Germany. 

Great Britain, with one hundred and fifty 
members of the-English Folk Dance and Song 
Society, presented country dances, such as 
Sellinger's Round, Circassian Circle, and 
Morris Dances. 

Hungary was represented next by a group 
of peasants dancing the Hat Dance, Swine- 
herds’ Dance, and The Bottle Casardas, a 
wedding ceremonial dance from Bata. 

Italy sent five groups of dancers: Piedmont 
showing a ‘highly interesting Sword Dance; 
Forte, showing the Saltarello of ancient Ital- 
ian origin; Udine, the town beneath the 
Friulian Alps in northern Italy, giving court- 
ing and countrv stvle dances; Rome with an- 
other type of Sai/tarello; and Naples sending 
her famous Tarantella. 

Latvia followed on the program with an 
interesting group of simvle folk dances ac- 
companied by their local musicians, all in 


elaborate costumes. 


Lithuania sent students from the Viskidecies 
of Kaunas, all of country birth, showing such 


authentic folk dances as the Suktinis or whirl- 


ing dance, and the Klumpakojis, wooden shoe 
dance. 


peasants wearing the many-skirted costumes 
and traditional wooden shoes. They presented 
a very gay and lively group of dances includ- 
ing the Riepe, Riepe, Garste, a harvest dance, 
and the Boerendans, a peasant dance. 
Norway next gave examples of traditional 
dances and music from many districts, all in 


regional costumes. These seemed to be of a | 


more formal type such as Bendik and 
Aarolilja, a ballad of the king’s daughter and 
her lover, and Smasporven, the saga of the 
sparrow and the cat. 

Poland, represented by young country folk 
from several regions, followed with lively 
peasant dances, such as the Arzesany, or axe 
dance from the Polish highlands, and the 
Oczepiny, a fragment of a wedding ceremony 
which is the placing of the cap on the bride’s 
head after her hair has been cut short. 

Rumania, represented by a group of men 
dancers, gave next an ancient Epiphany ritual 
dance, which I consider was one of the out- 
standing performances of the Festival. This 
was named the Hobby-horse and the Caliesari, 


the latter being the dancing attendants on the 
horse. They wore the jangling bells “which 
from one end of Europe to the other denote 


magic-making at the seasonal feasts.” 

Spain provided dancers from Barcelona 
who presented a large number of folk dances 
learned in the villages~from the Pyrenees to 
the coast. One of the most interesting was 
Ball de les Crespelles, in which the man gives 
as many cakes as he can afford to his partner. 

The Swedish group consisted of members of 
Svenska Ungdomsringen, which preserved the 
traditional dances, music and games of Swe- 
den. .In gay costumes of the various districts, 
they danced such as the Fyramannadans or 
Swinging.Reel and the — a harvest 
dance. 

Switzerland sent two groups, one from 
Appenzdl, Eastern Switzerland, wearing the 
showy regional costume of the cowmen and 


enhancing their folk songs by the mountain | 
and the second: group from 


call or vodel, 
Champery in the French-speaking part of 
Switzerland with a very different ype: of 
costume and dance. 


The last country on the program, that of = 


U. S.. S$. R. presented a very spectacular 
group of Russian folk dances with much of 
their typical twirling and spinning. This 
group of. dancers received the greatest ap- 
plause of the program for their outstanding 
skill. 

One of the things which impressed me most 
in all of these many folk dances was the atti- 
tude of the dancers. In all of the ritual and 
ceremonial types, there was a purpose and 
motive behind each action and the dancers 
observed a corresponding solemnity. On the 
other hand, in the recreational country dances 
where the peasants expressed a joy such as 
that of harvesting the last field of .grain, the 


. dances were lively and full of laughter and 


merriment. 
As the Festival week closed with a grand 


folk dance ball, Europe danced together in a 
harmony which would have gratified any 
lover of peace. I felt that the greatest accom- 
plishment of the International Folk Dance 
Festival was the birth of a spirit of universal 
friéndliness and understanding brought about 


_ bv the medium of a common language, the 


The Netherlands a group of dance. 
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Dance EVENTs R 


EVIEWED 


- Critiques and News 


by 
JOSEPH ARNOLD. KAYE 


The American Ballet, Stadium Concerts, 
Lewisohn Stadium, New York, August 12 
and 19. 

The appearance of the American Ballet at 
the Stadium came directly after the public 
announcement that this organization was to 
take over the Metropolitan Opera ballets, an 
announcement which was featured by the 
New York press. _ 

Under the circumstances, coupled with the 
fact that the American Ballet had made a 
successful debut last winter, these two events 
should have attracted very large audiences. 
But so mismanaged has the dance department 
of the Stadium been that the average attend- 
ance was about six thousand, or half capac- 
- ity. During the preceding five weeks a con- 
tinual diet of Fokine ballet was administered 
to the audiences, ahd even had the Fokine 
troupe been first-class, monotony would have 
resulted. Variety in ‘dance programs might 
have’ made the Stadium dance season a bril- 
liant one financially. 

Three ballets, all previously seen, were 
performed. ‘They were Serenade, to music 
Tchaikowskv ; Alma Mater, to music by Key 


Swift; and Réminiscence, to music by 
Godard. 
- On. further acquaintance, Alma Mater 


proved a ‘more sprightly and enjoyable piece 
than when first seen. It is a ballet with a 
modern subject, the scenario, by Edward M. 
M. Warburg, the director of the American 
Ballet, being a burlesque on college life. 
Whenever the spectator was in danger of 
lapsing into a critical mood he was interested 
by the contemporaneousness of the piece. For 
a time, choreographers who base their ballets 
on life todav, or at least on life of the*near 
past with which we are familiar, will have a 
valuable advantage. Audiences will be in- 
clined to like the ballets whether they are 
really good or not. Later on, should we have 
had our fill of contemporary ballets, the 
critical mood will again dominate, and ballets 
will again have to rely on merit. 

The quality of the American Ballet’s danc- 
ing was of chief interest during this appear- 
ance. There jhas developed a_ controversy 
about the fitness of the American Ballet to 
dance at the Metropolitan. It is a voung or- 
ganization, its critics hold, and it requires 
.. much more training before it is ready to show 
the public what the ballet at America’s pre- 
mier opera house really should be. Thev re- 
mind us that for many vears the opera ballet 
was a scorned product. Now that there is an 
opportunity to restore it the opportunity 
should be carefully placed in competent hands, 
or the opera ballet: will be sunk beyond re- 
covery. 

This Writer is not afraid of the future of 
the opera ballet under the American Ballet's 
trusteeship. Without half trying this organ- 
izatfon can dance circles around the old 
opera ballet organization. But what is more 
important is that the American Ballet reveals 
a virility which is*highly promising. It may 
lack full precision and discipline, and these 
faults gave to the performances at the Sta- 
dium an unfinished. character, but there is 
strength and boldness in the dancing which is 
most welcome in an art form which has suf- 
fered so much from prettiness. The American 
Ballet gives one the feeling of being endowed 
with the spirit of the times, and when a ballet 


| troupe has that it is safe to » expect good things 


from it. 


The same company that appeared earlier in 


‘the season, with the exception of Paul Haakon, 
danced in the three ballets. The principals 
were William Dollar, Charles Lasky, Giselle, 
Leyda Anchutina, Katherine Mullowny, 
Heidi Vosseler and Elena de Rivas. 

William* Dollar, who is the star of the 
company even though the star system is un- 
welcome in a ballet organization, ‘excelled 
particularly in the pantomime of Alma 
Mater. This young man is at present in a 
formative stage. It will be unusually interest- 
ing to watch his development. He originally 
fascinated the audiences of the American Bal- 
let by his technical virtuosity. Now Balan- 
chine has appointed him his assistant. In 
Alma Mater he shows a good aptitude for 
humor. There may be in William Dollar 
more than the single-sidedness of the usual 
ballet dancer. 


School recital of Martha Hill's class at Ben- 
nington School of the Dance, Bennington 
College, Vermont. 

Miss Hill is the director of the Bennington 
School of the Dance, and dance teacher at 
Bennington College and New York University. 
This recital was in the nature of a resumé 


of the work that her class accomplished dur-. 


ing the six weeks’ study at the school. The 
dances were composed bv various units in the 
class, under her direction. 


This was the program: 
A. From the Space Unit 


1. Direction of Movement 

Norman Lloyd 
2. Direction of Focus.......Alex North 
Alex North 
4. Dimension _.Norman Lloyd 
B. From the Time Unit 

1. Tempo 

2. Cumulative Rhythm 

3. Twice as fast as I. 

4. Twice as fast as ITI. 
C. From the Sequential Form Unit 

1. Canon 

2. Round 

3. Theme and Variations... 
D. Laraer Forms | 

1. Dance Cycle—Sonata Form 

Allegro—Largo—Scherzo—Rondo 
2. Dance of the Cvcle—Sonata Form 


Alex North 


Andante—Scherzo 
3. Cycle of Dance forms of the Roman- 
tic Period’ 
March Prokofieff 
Waltz Ravel 
Mazurka Tansman 
Dance in Jazz Idiom............ -Gruenberg- 


Work and Play 
. Theme and Variations 
American Themes 

The point in reproducing this program in 
full is to indicate the thoroughness, the ex- 
treme thoughtfulness of almost everything that 


goes on in the classes of the Bennington 


School of the Dance. And it is this thorough- 
ness, this thoughtfulness, this elaborate ex- 
tensiveness, which proves a disagreeable ele- 
ment of the school. 

The spirit at Bennington is one of extreme 


absorption in all sorts of problems posed as 


relating to the dance. The teachers are dedi- 
cated, with a zea) amounting to consecration, 


SARITA is a young Spanish dancer appearing 
in a series of dance events with CARLOS DE 
VecA in their New York debut September 23 


to applying the clinical microscope and 
scalpel, in order that the eyes of the students 
may see the palpitating entrails of the art 
which peasants called dancing. 

A reading the Program of W ork issued by 


the School will probably give the average 


dance student a headache. “Is this where I 
am to learn dancing?’ ’ the poor girl will ask. 
“Of course,” the prospectus will reply, and 
amiably release a bombardment of scientific 
phrases that will either profoundly shame the 
student into feeling like a dot of inferiority or 


‘confuse her into submission. 


Miss Hill, for example, teaches “techniques 
and_ technical progressions based upon a 
fundamental analysis of movement for the 
dance. The material derives from a formula- | 
tion of the principles, forces and factors pres- | 
ent in all movement of the human body, and 
from a consideration of the content and sig- 
nificant form to be discovered in the medium 
of movement.’ 

The recital in question the 
of this laboratory training.. A group of girls. 
lay down. on the floor on their sides and be~ 
gan slapping their thighs. No, said Miss Hilf 
interrupting the performance, there was roont 
for improvement. What would the class sug-. 
gest? The class, after earnest discussion, 
finally agreed that jerking the head was bet- 


ter than slapping the thighs. 


In another section of the program a group 
went through a dance movement which the 
class was asked to identify. All sorts of 
guesses were made, with Miss Hill volunteer- 
ing the notion that the passage represented 
electioneering. Wrong, said the leader of the 
group diffidently. They were describing plas- 
tically a Salvation Army meeting. 

This sort of thing is the direct outgrowth of 
a grimly theoretical approach to the dance. 
Research and experimentation is one thing 
and teaching dancing is another. Most of 
the Bennington work, at best, is research and 
experimentation, and the students are con- 


verted from students of dancing to minor 


scientists in a laboratory. 

Perhaps it is wrong to single out the stu-. 
dents at Bennington as undergoing this trans- 
formation. Nearly all the practitioners of the 
modern dance have been victims of a similar 
metamorphosis: There is no heart in what 


_ they do. Only a mental searching. 


Unfortunately, everyone can embark upon 
experimentation. In other words, anybody 
can try. And so we have with us in the 
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modern dance’ a horde of anybodys, people 


with nothing inside but an urge. This ap- 
proach to the dance as dance positively invites 
the poseurs, the superficialities, the frustrated 


souls who make dancing the. sacrificial larmb- 


for their disappointments. 


Even the choice of music for the study 
pieces was indicative of the Bennington 
spirit. Where the dance forms of the roman- 
tic period were used it was the march of 
Prokofieff, the waltz of Ravel and the ma- 
zurka of Tansman that were selected. None of 


these composers in any way’ represent the . 


dance forms in question. But there is no 
doubt that they are modern. In the same way, 
when a study of the jazz idiom was made it 
was not Irving Berlin, or Ray Henderson or 
Arthur Schwartz whose music was used, but 
Gruenberg, whose efforts to write jazz are 
‘about as successful as Gershwin's. efforts to 
write serious music. But Gruenberg too, is 
undeniably a modern. : 


After an hour of this class in composition 
at Bennington the writer walked out into the 
sunlight. Before him stretched the beautiful 


Vermont country, hills in the distance, great. 


trees all around. The grass was newly cut 
and fragrant, the clouds floated serenely in 
the blue aerial sea. Here there was life, na- 


ESTHER JUNGER, modern dancer who returns to the dance event stage after tavo Broadway: 
She will be seen November 3 at the Guild aes New Y ork 


productions. 
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ture prolific of beauty.. Back in the classroom 
was a dry laboriousness, prolific of sterility. 


Paradoxically andl however, the Ben- 
nington School of the Dance is an enterpr’se 


that should be encouraged to the utmost. For 


the first time in this country there was created 
a centre of the dance. For six weeks during 
the summer Bennington College is given over 
to-the study of dancing, drawing its pupils 


’ from every part of the country, and including * 


on its staff the leaders of the contemporary 
dance. 

The methods employed by the school, the 
spirit that animates it, will probably change 
with the times. Already one of its leading 
teachers, and the leader of.the modern danc- 
ers, Martha Graham, is veering away from 


the laboratory 4nd adopting life afid living as. 


a foundation for her art. Most of the fame 
which was given Bennington this summer 
came from the performance of Panorama, the 
composition which Martha Graham created at 
Bennington for a chosen group of pupils, and 
Panorama drew its inspiration pot from theo- 
ries alone but from the people. 

Also at Bennington was Charles Weidman, 
and Weidman, for all his abstractions, is ‘a 
dancer first. Whatever he does with his 
classes he does teach them dancing. 


Stadium. 


ELEVEN 


The important thing about the Bennington 
School of the Dance is that it exists. At 
present all its pupils are either-college teach- 
ers of physical instruction or college students. 
The approach of these people is far different 
from that of the girl who intends making 


dancing her profession, and they are: more 


adaptable material for cold theoretics. When 
the dance student proper begins to attend 
Bennington the character of the school will 
inevitably alter. 


News 
OLGA FRICKER, Detroit dancer and 


teacher, is reported in the Detroit papers as 


authority for the statement that the next 


‘Olympic games, to’ be held in Berlin in 1936, 


will’ include a division of competitive danc- 
ing. MARY WIGMAN, according to Miss 
Fricker's report, has been ‘appointed head of 
the dance department and has already begun 
contacting er dancers in and out of 
Germany. 

Wigman, one-time idol of many modern- 
ists for her work. in developing the prin- 
ciples of the modern dance, will find difh- 
culty in. winning enthusiasm for her plan 
among American dance groups in the mod- 
ern field, particularly those with radical poli- 
tical beliefs. The German dancer’s continued 
acceptance of support from the Nazified Ger- 
man government has won her the hostility of 
radical groups. 


Attendance figuy res for New York's Lewisohn 


Stadium’ summer season were released last 
month, a day or two too late for inclusion in 
THe AmeriICAN Dancer for September. - This 
season, notable for the 
dancing presented, more than ever before, 
resulted in the third largest total attendance 
in eighteen years of simmer concerts at the 
FOKINE presented eight evenings 
of ballet, and the American Ballet two. The 
Fokine ‘company’s highest draw was nearly 
twelve thousand, and its final program at- 
tracted close to eleven thousand. These two 
evenings were exceeded the entire summer 
only by the thirteen-thousand crowd on the 
night the season opened with a purely musi- 
cal program, and by JASCHA HEIFETZ, 
who drew thirty-three thousand in two eve- 
nings. No figures are | available for the 
American Ballet. 

MRS. CHARLES S. GUGGENHEIMER, 
Chairman of the Stadium Concerts Commit- 
tee, expressed herself as well satisfied with 
the results. A study of the season in detail, 
however, will reveal many improvements in 
dance policy which might be made, such as a 
greater variation in the kind of dancing pre- 
sented to broaden the audience appeal. The 
highly successful policv of the Hollywood 
Bowl might be studied by Mrs. Guggen- 
heimer for possible application in New York 
next vear. There the custom has been to 
draw on the talents of at least four different 
dance producers, thus insuring a_ widely 
spread appeal. 


LUBOV ROSTOVA, member of the Monte 
Carlo Ballet Russe, reported killed last spring 
when she fell from a window in Nice, was 
not killed, though she was critically injured. 
She has been in the hospital since the acci- 
dent, but is now said to be sufficiently recov- 
ered to come to this country next month with 
the ballet company for its American tour. 


GRACE (CORNELL) and KURT GRAFF 
have decided to locate in Chicago, Miss 
Cornell’s home town. In September they 
opened The Little Concert House, an intimate 
dance theatre and studio, where dance events 
and classes will be held. First speaker was 
JOHN MARTIN, New York Times dance 


( Continued on page 28) 
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TWELVE | 


VERYONE from Lord Sampson to Al 
Jolson has extolled “Mother. " The. sec- 
ond Sunday of May is set aside in her 
honor. The most hafdened criminal, we are 
told, occasionally becomes sentimental think- 
ing back to her and the early days. Trrespec- 


tive of personal feelings, this shows in some 


rible state; 


small way what a very important symbol even 
the name has- become. We lose perspective, 
‘ever, when anything is too close to us, 


and that principle “applies to persons as well 


as things. 

Since the inception: of the theatre, stage- 
mothers have been one of the biggest problems 
for everyone from the producer to the smallest 
bit actor. The situation does not improve with 
time except in one way: it is no longer a nec- 
essary badge of respectability for a young 
actress or dancer to have her mother, either 
real or “professional”, in tow. The actual 
position of mother is of the greatest import- 
ance to her children; and of those remarkable 
women who fill their station in life to perfec- 
tion, I ask forbearance if they should happen 
to. come upon this article, for it deals with 
mothers who interfere through a misguided 
sense of cooperation. 

The dance profession has today some splen- 
did talent in young teachers that is. being 
choked at the source by their mothers. Every 
dance gathering, whether recital, organization 
meeting, normal school or convention, presents 
ample evidence. Possibly the problem is start- 
ed by a righteous and entirely unselfish desire 
on the part of the mother to keep her son or 
her daughter. Possibly, on the other hand, it 


may be instigated by the chances of increased 


income through the child’s earning capacity, 
an opportunity to be brought into the lime- 


light or, as has been known, just a plain 


penchant for running things. 

At a recital not long ago I saw a young 
teacher with her mother. You know how one 
invariably says, ““How are you?” to a friend; 


‘it’s a form of greeting, not a question as such. 


I used the deadly phrase. Mother immedi- 
ately responded that Mary Ann was in a ter- 
she looked just avweful; some com- 
petitor had been making mean remarks about 


her and she was so sensitive she was simply 


unstrung and so on. Five separate questions 
to the daughter were answered by Mother. 
in in ie merely smiled and accepted the 
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s‘tuation; 
edgewise! 
Briefly, mother told all about “our” pupils, 
—* recital, what “we” would do, and, no, 
” don’t expect to go to the convention this 
seal I regretted heartily my desire to be 
friendly when a simple “How are you?” drew 


why, she couldn’t get a word in 


all this from someone I had not asked and in 


whom I was not in the least interested. 


This girl is now doing good work, though. 


for years it was a vroblem as to whether or 
not she would ever learn to keep time! If she 


. were let alone she might go far, but at the 


teacher and went to the other. 


moment she has no mental freedom whatever 
and a teacher should have it. 


About two weeks ago I met two pupils of 


this teacher who advised me that the mean 


remarks that had unset her were made bv 
their former teacher This was interesting! 
They:..had been solicited bv ’phone With full 
knowledge that they studied in another school, 
as thev had taken part in recitals of that 
school for three seasons. 


“I don’t blame her,” said one, “Her mother 
made her do it. She told us so.” 

Of course I asked why they left their 
It seems they 
were still studying with their own teacher 
and went to Mary Ann too because she took 
them. for nothing, hoping in this way to get 
their friends to join them. None of this is 
like Mary Ann; it’s an outside influence that 
she hasn’t nerve to stop because it’s “Mother”. 


There was a case some time ago of a cer- 
tain teacher being invited to teach for a dance 
organization. 


The invitation was, naturally 


out interfering! 
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enough, addressed to the - teacher but it was 
answered by the mother and not in the capac- 
ity of secretary either! She said “they” would 
love to accept and she would be only too glad | 
to teach too, for which there would be no 
extra charge except her expenses. Her offer 
was not accepted in the spirit in which it 
was given! Her jdaughter received another 
létter asking for jer services only and her 
her mother ritual to let her go. It was not a 


} question of tender years, either, as the daugh- 


ter has voted several times. 

If only mothers could keep interested with- 
But the dividing line be- 
comes faint and finally obliterated in most 
cases. In normal school work I have come in 
contact with the most. delightful mothers: 
those who attend to the ‘business end and ad- 
here to it, who are theré when they are need- 
ed, who act as guide, philosopher and friend, 
and actually keep out of school affairs. There 
is always present, however, the interfering 
type who insist that their child is not getting 
as much attention as someone else; those 
whose daughter danced the so-and-so for the . 
Kiwanis Club and had columns of write-ups 
and photographs in the local papers (they. 
always come armed and button-hole every 
available person and tell how marvelous she 
is!); those who insist they don’t say so be- 
cause she is theirs but really she ts a genius, 
makes up all her own steps and evén as child 


freated her own dances every time they played 
the victrola or turned on the radio! 


Haven't 
you heard that in vour own school a dozen 
times ? 

I hear so many mothers refer to jealousy on 
the part of other teachers when their son’s or 
daughter’s recital is criticised for some per- 
fectly obvious reason—obvious to everyone 
but the mother. For several years I have 
carefully avoided attending a certain recital 
= use I knew I'd be asked what I thought 

i. if the daughter were to ask me I'd be 
5 to give her an honest opinion, but I will 
not discuss it with a mother who cayfot ac- 
cept criticism because of her ridiculous idea 
that older teachers are jealous of her daugh- 
ter. It’s no. sin to make a mistake; the only 
sin is in not profting by it. I do not appre- 
ciate an adult mind that is content to call a 
recital, or anvthing else, a success merely be- 
cause of a lack of ability to accept criticism. — 


TEACHER AND PARENT — 


by LUCY BANKS MOWER 


j FIRM technical foundation and an ap- 
preciation of what the dance should be 
is a teacher's first obligation to her 

pupils. Those pupils who have been taught 

such fundamentals may pursue any tvpe or 
method of dancing with the greatest of ease. 

But those who boast of “taking all kinds of 

dancing,” skipping lightly over the important 

fundamentals, are confused in their approach 
to the dance and will never attain more than 
mediocrity, if that much. 

I have heard a teacher sav: “Yes. I teach 
everyvthing—anything they want and when I 
get enough money I’m going to chuck the 
whole thing.” 

It is shocking to realize that such s‘tuations 
prevail, but they do. It is also surprising to 
know that the greatest portion of this fault 
can be traced to parents—because of their lack 


_ of. information concerning the dance. 


A mother who demands that her voung 
daughter, ave five, dance upon her toes, 
should be told the evils of such ‘malpractice 


PROBLEMS 


instead of catered to, to the detriment of her 
own child. 


Another fond parent,—gazing spellbound at . 


little Minnie bravely draped in pink cheese 
cloth, interspersing a little ballet with a little 
of this and that and the other, ending with 
the grand gesture of 1 cartwheel,—should be 
told the truth about little Minnie. But alas, 
the teacher only smiles and the mother thinks, 
“How much I am eetting for my money!”’ 


Another great disadvantage to the teacher, | 


the parent and the child is the use in recital 


of, students who have not had sufficient train- 


ing to be imposed upon the poor public simply’ 


to please fond parents. The public, however, 
soon forgets. But the child is apt either to 
develop an inferiority complex because of her 
lack of ability, or, worse still, develop an un- 
due sense of self-importance. 

The least a teacher can do is to inform 
parents of these evils; in the long run their 
efforts will be well rewarded. In some cases, 
however, the teacher will lose students. This 


> 


is a test of sincerity and integrity and should 


have no effect upon the teacher who knows 


she is right. It is also trying and difficult for 
a teacher to turn away pupils simplv because 
the parent demands something that the teacher 
knows (or should know) is only makeshift 
dancing. But the teacher who listens to such 
temptation is not oS of the trust bestowed 
upon her. 


‘If a parent Comes to vou and glean 
from her conversation that all she realty 
wants is just a quick way to display daugh- 
ter’s charms, you should try to convince her 


that to become a real dancer takes patience 


and time. Or, if she shows no interest in the 
real thing, then suggest something simple and 
quick to learn. But do not take her child and 
give her a conglomeration of movements that 
mean nothing. 

If you are one of the teachers who believe 
that certain types of dancing are not impor- 
tant to the development of dancing as an art, 
do have the courage and integrity to stand | 
firm on these truths. Or if you find that the — 
demand is greater for these types of dancing, _. 
then make a study of them so you can teach 
them perfectly. But unless the gods have en- 
dowed you with some special gift from 
heaven, vou cannot teach everything and any- 
thing well. 

Your reward for such integrity? 


An institution built on rock foundation 


‘which will take longer to build, but still 


longer to tear down. 
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Music: This dance requires 2 
32-bar choruses of fast fox trot 
(4/4). Entire dance 64 bars. 

Mr. Mitzi’s terminology differs 
somewhat from the 
employed by the D. M. of A., 
the C. A. D. M. and many 
others. 


with. 

Step: Always in place, unless 
otherwise stated. 

Chug: Raise heel, slide foot 
* fwd. and drop heel. 

Snag: Raise toe and brush ft. 
back, striking ball of ft. on floor. 
This is practically the same as 
back brush except that ft. is on 
floor to start. 


Brush: A swinging movement, © 


either fwd. or bkwd., hitting 
floor with ball of ft. 

Pickup: Brush fwd. and brush 
back across in front of other ft. 
. Feed..Double: Brush fwd. and 
step. 

Back Double: 
brush back and step, or snag 
and: step. 

Triple: Brush fwd., brush 
back and step. 

Toeback: Raise ft. in back and 
strike floor with point of toe. 
Standard R break: Pickup R4& 
Hop L 1 
Triple R in _— 
Triple L 
R 4& 
Hop 1 
Fwd. "double R &2 
Step L | & 
Step 3 
Reverse all of this for L break: 

1. Boston Time Step 
Triple R 4 
Triple L 
Step R to R 
Step L up toR 
Step R to R 
Hop R 
Step L in back of R 


> 

& 
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Step LtoL 

Step R up to L 

Step LtoL 

Hop L 

Sice R in back of L 
Triple L 
Triple R 

Triple L 

Step R to R 

Step L up toR 

Step R to R 

Hop R 

Sie L in back of R 
Triple R 

Break: standard break on 


N 


Pickup R 

Hit heels together in air 
Drop onto R 
Step L 

Pickup R 

Hit heels in air 
Drop onto R 
Step L 

Step R 

Step L 

Pickup R 
Hit heels in air 
Drop onto R 


Step L = 
Make a full turn a L on 


this step. Repeat this step twice, ~ 


making 3 times in all. Break: 


standard R. 


standard . 


Definitions of ‘important | 
terms are therefore given here- — 


Done 2 ways: 


Pm Pewee ? 


THE AMERICAN 


BUCK DANCE FOR TWO 


GEORGE MITZI 
tk 3. Back double R | 2& 
Jump onto L + Step L 3 
Pickup &a Break: standard R Turn 
Hop L 1 to face R stage on break. 
Pickup R across Note: Step 4 is done with a 
Hop decided twist to each side. It is 


Step R across front 
R 
ickup L 
Hop R 
Pickup L across 
Hop R 
Step L across front of R 


Hop L 
Pickup R across 
Hop L 


Seep R across of L 


Pickup L across 


Hop R 
Step L across front of R 


Hop L 
Pickup R across 


Hop L 


Step R across front of L 
Hop R_ 

Pickup L across 

Hop R 

Step L across in front of R 


Step R in back 


Fwd. double L 


Step R 
Pickup L. 
Hop R 


Pickup. R 

Hop 

Step R across front of L 
Step L into place beside R 
Back double R 

Step L across front of R 


Seep R into beside L 


Back double L 
Step R across in front of ee 


Step L into place beside R 
Back double R | 


Step L-across in front of R 
Step R into place beside L 
Back double L 


Step R across in front of L 


Step L into place beside R 


Back double R 


Step L across front of R 
Step R into phace beside L 
Back double L 

Step R across front of L- 


Step L into place beside 


Back doubje R 

Step L across front of R’ 
Step R into place beside L 
Back double L 

‘ Step R across front of L 
Step L into beside 


> 


> 
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Triple R 
Triple L fwd. 


Triple R fwd. 
Drop R heel 


_DropontoL 
‘ Pickup R in back 
. Drop onto R 
Pickup L in back 


' Pickup R in back 


called a Corkscrew Step. 


5. 

Do all of Step 5 toward 

R stage. 

Clap hands 

Jump onto both feet, landing 
ing flat, feet apart 


Back double L | 2& 
Back double R a3 
Jump fwd. onto both 
Back double L 1& 
Back double R ae 2 


Jump fwd. onto L | 3 
Standard R break 
Triple L ending in 
front of R 
Drop L heel 1 


Drop R heel 
Drop L heel 1 


Break 


Brush R fwd. 

Hop L 

Step R fwd. 

Brush L fwd. 

Hop R 

Step L fwd., face front 


a 
2 


6. 
Pickup R in back | 
Drop onto R 
Pickup L in back 


+ 


Drop onto L 
Pickup R in back 
Drop onto R 
Pickup L in back 
Drop onto L 
Pickup R in back 
Drop onto R 
Pickup L in back 
Drop onto L 
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Drop onto R 
Pickup L in back. 
Drop onto L 
Pickup R in back | 
Drop onto R 
Pickup L in back 
Drop onto L 
Pickup R in back 
Drop onto R 
Pickup L in back 
Drop onto L 
Break: standard R. 


no whe Bw Be Bw Be 


& 


Slide L across in front of R, 


with a chug 


Fwd. double L 


Brush L fwd. 
Hold 


Step R in place facing front 


‘THIRTEEN 
Fwd. double R & 
Snag L 
Chug R 
Triple R in back &a 


Rr 


Slide R across in front of L, 
ending with a chug 


Snag R 

Chug L : 

Triple R in back & 

Slide L across in front of R, 
ending with a chug 

Fwd. double R 

Snag L 

Chug R 

Triple L in back & 


Triple R in back ae 

Snag L 

Chug R 

Triple L in back 

Slide R across in front of L, 
ending with a chug 

Fwd. double L & 

Snag R | 

Chug L | 

Triple R in back &a 


Break: 


Note: This step is done facing — 
R: stage and travelling bkwd. 


Hop L 

Pickup R 

Hop L 
Pickup R in back 
Drop onté R 
Toeback L 

Hop R 

Toeback L 

Hoo R 

Pickup L 

Hoo R 

Pickup L in back 
Dron onto L 


& 


Triple onto R, raise L in 
back &a 
Toeback L, reach way back 
ump onto L 
oeback R, reach way back 
Jump onto R 
ap L, reach way back 


Jump onto L 
Toeback R, way back 
Hold 
Face stage R and travel fwd. 
for next 7 cts. 
Fwd. double R 
& 


Drop R heel 

Fwd. double L 
Drop L heel 

Run toward R stage 
Jump onto R 

Jump onto L 

Jump onto R 


Step R to 


Step to L on L : 
Raise R off floor and turn to 
1 full turn on L 


pRwn 


| 
it 
by 
Snag R 
Hop L 4 
Pickup R Snag L 
Hop R | } 
Step L back; a 
Snag 
Hop L 
8. 
Hop. L 
Pickup R 
Break 
Pickup R 
Hop 
Toeback R 
Jump onto L | 
Pickup R 
Hop L 
Break | 
4 Hop R 7 
7 : Step L in back of R } 
Step L ee 7 
i Toeback 4 
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| New Dances 
OW that the season of normal schoo's 
N and conventions is past history, and 
: the ballroom teacher is back in the 
stud‘o with a mind chock full of new ideas 
and material for the coming year, it is well 
to glance backward for a moment and take 
stock of just what has transpired from the 
ballroom angle. 
First of all we have the Piccolino, a con- 
tribution of the moving picture industr‘, an- 


other of those Fred Astaire-Ginger Rog gers. 


numbers which we have come to expect at 
certain intérvals.throughout the year. It was 
presented and well received, if reports can be 
judged, at‘ both the big conventions. Column 
after column of ‘publicity was granted the 
Piccolino in Chicago, To this I can person- 
ally attest. To quate one particular RKO 
‘press agent, that concern set out to make the 
lesson rooms of the mation’s ballroom teachers 
“piccolousy” with petential adherents of the 
Astaire-Rogers technique. And right on top 
of all that comes the rumor that it is the 
Cheek to Cheek number in Top Hat, and not 
the Piccolino, which is winning its way into 
the fancy of the dan¢e public. In the face of 
this, what, if anything, is the poor ballroom 
‘teacher to do? 

Running a close second to the Piscelices 
in Chicago, that is—was one press agent's 
idea of a good bit of publicity for the dance 
profession. There we were told: by the Chi- 
cago American that the Veolanda would be 
the season’s real dante hit. In fact, this 
same newspaper vouched. for the assured 


popularity. of the Feolanda before it was. 


ever shown -in public, much less to a group 
of recognized dance authorities. 

Far be it from this observer to cast asper- 
sions upon the ability of Veloz and Yolanda 
for, after viewing them © in person at the 
Palmer House, I say without hesitancy that 
they are the best performers in their respec- 
tive line I have ever seen. To say they are 
marvelous would be putting it very mildly. 
But I really do believe that Veloz and 
Yolanda stepped a trifle out of bounds when 
they were persuaded—which is what I want 
to think—to be parties to such a hoax upon 
the boys and girls who will no doubt try to 
emulate them. I believe Veloz and Yolanda 
are capable of introducing a ballroom dance 
within the bounds 6f possibility, which their 
admirers can imitate without, to use: the ex- 
pression of one particular old-time baHroom 
teacher, “being ordered off the floor.” 

The Vv eolanda, in the opinion of many sea- 
soned ballroom teachers, is not a ballroom 
dance, and it seems a pity that this splendid 
young team should put forth their effart and 
lend their name to an idea such as this, when 
a word of advice from recognized and ca- 
pable authorities would have set them on the 
right track. Maybe the Veolanda will be 
mocified to such an extent that it will be 
danceable. I hope sq for their sa It just 
doesn’t seem right that so much &ewspaper 
space and time and effort on the part of all 
concerned should be wasted. 

But it pays to advertise, and teachers are 
going to have calls to teach the Veolanda. 
But after it has been taught, then what? 
- Chalk up another victory for the press agent, 
a person who sees, thinks and talks in head- 
lines; and whose work is considered finished 
when that headline ra in print, regard- 
less of the after effec upon the ballroom 
teacher. 

I have always mibietaided that at least 
seventy-five per cent of the publicity afforded 
the ballroom profession is not fundamentally 
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constructive. There are too many crosscur- 
rents at play which leave the public in a 
quandary as to what it’s all about. For at 
least five years, to my knowledge, stories to 
the effect that “smooth dancing, minus all the 
hops and skips and jumps so popular in the 
post-war days, would be the reigning vogue 
this season.” Year after year this statement 
has been made to the press, and year after 


year our young people persist in the Shag, the 


Lindy, this hop and that hop. And now, bless 
your soul (and mine too, if you please), out 
of the West comes the story that this will be 
a season of no wallflowers, due to a dance 
introduced in which no less than three people 
may participate. wonder if this can be a 
reincarnation of the dance introduced on the 
roof of the Commodore Hotel in New York 
way back in-1930? I’m going to learn this 
new dance, for heretofore I’ve had trouble 
explaining just why one side of my face (the 
right side) is always crimson shaded after 
a dance. It doesn’t seem natural that ‘a man 
should blush on one side of his face and not 
on both sides. But give a man two gals to 
dance with and this problem will be solved, 
provided both use the same shade of rouge. 
Yes, the ballroom teacher has a wealth of 
material and ideas with which to start the 
new season, but the teacher is smart who will 
not be in the same predicament as his public, 
wondering what, with so many new dance 
hits, styles, etc., he should offer his clientele. 


Outside Influences 

In a recent column I gave my impression 
as to why the business of teaching ballroom 
dancing was not what it should be. In addi- 
tion to those enumerated, I have had several 
communications from teachers in this country 
and abroad, setting forth their personal opin- 
ions on the subject. 

One in particular may not please many in 
and on the outer fringe of this particular 
branch of the profession, but this same ques- 


tion arose at a meeting of ballroom teachers 


in Chicago and it was surprising how many 
voiced nearly exactly the same _ sentiment. 
This letter, which will speak for itself, is 
from Edward Fish, a ballroom teacher in 
Omaha, Neb., and in part is as follows: 

“In regard to unethical advertising and for 
teachers waiting for the depression to end, I 
find that the same condition exists here in 
Omaha that you speak of in THe AMERICAN 
Dancer. The main trouble here is that the 
legitimate teachers of tap, toe, ballet, etc., 
have no interest whatever in ballroom danc- 
ing as far as its study is concerned, and do 
not wish to teach it and apparently do not 
wish anyone else to teach this branch of 
dancing, and they are the ones who, by word 
of mouth spread the propaganda that one 
can become a ballroom dancer in “four easy 
lessons.” These people certainly make it 
tough for a teacher whose only interest is in 
ballroom dancing and who has a sincere de- 
sire to make better ballroom dancers of the 
general public. 

“Recently I made an open chilledee to any 


of this particular group and defied them to. 


train any pupil in four or forty lessons, and 
make that pupil able to follow me or any 
other dancer perfectly in free style dancing. 


To date the challenge has not been accepted. 


Ocroner, 1935 
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- “T have often considered hanging out a 
sins to the effect that any one can learn 
ballét, tap or toe in ten easy lessons. That, 
I suppose, would be highly unethical, accord- 
ing to the other’s viewpoint, but what is a 
poor ballroom teacher to do?” 

That question was answered by those at- 


tending the aforementioned meeting. It seemed 


to be the consensus of opinion that ballroom 
dancing, fundamentally, had very little’ in 
common with ballet technique, and that its 
study was a thing -entirely separate from 
other forms of dancing. It has long been 
said by many that ballroom dancing is tech- 
nically based on the ballet. Now the ques- 


tion arises as to what part of ballet technique 


is used to harmonize, or coordinate the move- 
ments of two bodies, which will result in the 
complete relaxation of one body to another's 
movements in close contact. In the opinion 
of many, ballroom dancing is the only form 
of dancing which requires this utter and 
complete blending together which makes pos- 
sible a spontaneous and unconscious gesture 
on the part of the person being led. The 
ballet master will probably assert that all 
dancing should be of a spontaneous move- 
ment. True, but the ballroom dancer does 
not execute his movements with that rehearsed 
spontaneity so necessary in completing a set 
routine of ballet or tap. It is this unrehearsed 
spontaneity, or ad libbing in .unison, that 
tends to make ballroom dancing itself tech- 
nically different from the other types. 

Ballroom teachers should realize that theirs 
is a specialized study, and not go on as before 
laboring under the misapprehension that all 
dancing is patterned after the one basic prin- 
ciple. 

I like the way in which Alec Mackenzie 
of New York City expresses himself on this 
subject, too. Says Mr. Mackenzie: 

“Men are greatly responsible for the pre- 
vailing absence of real good dancing in our 
ballrooms. Unfortunately, the man has to 
construct and direct his’ and his partner’s 
movements, and his unwillingness to take 
dancing seriously naturally works a hardship 
on the woman who has, as a rule, a much 
more natural aptitude for —— than the 
man. 

“I venture to say that no one would dream 
of partnering at-bridge, unless he is to some 
extent conversant with the rudiments of the 
game and, if pressed to play, there is in- 
variably an apologetic explanation. Not so 
in the ballroom, where any possible anguish 
the partners may inflict upon each other — 
through lack of* efficiency or knowledge of 
the subject is usually met with a “thanks for 
the wonderful dance” at the end. The de- 
mands made by Madame Etiquette are largely 
responsible for a lack of business in the ball- 
room profession.” 

Right you are, Mr. Mackenzie! If a 
friend of mine looked run down, and in ill 
health, I would have no compunctions against 
recommending my favorite doctor, but it 
would be most ifnpolite to suggest a visit to 
a dancing school should my friend’s dancing 
not be all it should be! 


Competitions | 
From across :the Atlantic Mrs. Frances 
Drake Law, an English teacher, writes to 


Say: 
“T think that if you Americans had com- 
petitions as we do in England your teachers 
would reap the benefit and would cease blam- 
ing the depression. All through the summer 
keen competition dancers take lessons here 
and the teachers are almost as busy as in the 
winter months.” 
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‘- Well, we do have competitions here in 
America, but seldom if ever do the ballroom 
teachers have a thing to say or do about 
them. Not. long ago one of the large daily 
newspapers in New York City conducted a 
competition which proved beyond a reason- 
able doubt that the American dancer is inter-. 
ested in better ballroom dancing. Prelimi- 
naries were held in the various ballrooms 


throughout the five boroughs, and plans-were > 


made to hold the finals in Central Park Mall. 

On that night such a tremendous crowd 
turned out that it was found impossible to 
accomodate the throng. Later the finals were 
held in Madison Square Garden, and even 
the price of admission did not keep the crowds 
back. Reports have it that more than twenty- 
five thousand were turned away. It may 
have been that those promoting the affair 
realized , the cash possibilities when it was 
suddenis: decided to Stage the finals indoors 
where an admission could be charged. Be 


that as it may, it was a wonderful thing for 


ballroom dancing general, proving that 
there are possibilities for an authentic com- 
petition, staged and conducted not for per- 
sonal gain or promotion, but by and for the 
profession as a whole, as it done*annually in 
England. 


That this New York newspaper competition 


was not originally intended to benefit the 
ballroom. profession was evidenced by the 
fact that on a long list of judges selected 
for the affair, there were only two profes- 
sional teachers of dancing. In fact, when I 
asked the promoter of this competition to 
include, out of courtesy to the organized pro- 
fession, more teachers known to the profes- 
sion as ballroom men and women, I was 
politely informed that ‘they, the promoters, 
believed that a _ couple chosen by a Jack 


Dempsey or a Fred Astaire would hold more’ 


with the public than even the president of a 
national organization. 

Another interesting thing noted was that 
on this list of judges not a single one was 
affliated with any dance organization. 


Terminology 

With the ballroom teacher's interest in. his 
own affairs stirréd up to slightly more than 
normal, it is only natural that some discus- 
sion of the effect of standardization of teach- 
ing technique should be heard. Readers will 
recall the publication in THe AMERICAN 
Dancer of the findings of two committees, 
both of which held many long and laborious 
sessions to determine what, if any, definitions 


could be used to describe the various move- | 


ments in ballroom dancing. 


In answer to the requests of many with a 


desire to study the various angles covered by 
these committees, the combined list of defini- 
tions worked out by the former Open Con- 
ference Committee on Ballroom Dancing 
(1929-30) and the American Dancer Institute 
Committee on Ballroom Dancing (1934) is 
herewith presented again. It is hoped that 
every ballroom teacher will study these find- 
ings carefully, make note of any changes he 
thinks necessary and forward his opinion to 
this department immediately. The sugges- 
tions that follow are the result of consider- 
able study on the part of both committees, 
vet they are made purely as recommendations 
and not as iron-clad rules which cannot be 
changed. 
Technique 

To dance and look well while dancing, 
practice these simple requirements: The 
Start—The feet should be close together and 
as nearly parallel as_ possible. The man 
stands close to and slightly to: his partner's 
right, each looking over the other’s right 
shoulder, with shoulders parallel, but his 
right hand between her left shoulder-blade 
and waistline, with elbow well raised, her 
left arm touching his right arm and following 
its line. Shoulders must not be raised. 

The man’s left hand holds his partner's 


of weight; 


out change of weight. 
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right hand, which rests easily and without 
pressure in his; and they are held up to the 


side just below the level of the shoulders, 


with arms slightly bent. 
A dance step: Any movement in’ which 


the foot is taised, lowered and moved in any 


direction; which ends in a complete transfer 
in which the movement of the 
body and the foot is in balanced coordination 
with the music. 

The dancing walk-step is a complete change 
of weight from one foot to the other, the feet 


pasing ,each other in straight alignment. That 


is to say, if a forward step is taken, it should 
be straight forward ; if backward,‘ straight 
backward and in a perfectly straaight line 
with one foot almost brushing the other in 
passing. Do not spread the feet apart in 
walking forward and backward dance steps. 
If a step is taken to the side, it is straight to 
the side. 
in ballroom dancing. 

The legs move or swing as a pendulum 


‘primarily from the hips with as little knee 


action as possible. The step is taken naturally 
and without conspicuous effort and finished 
finally with the entire foot firmly on the floor 
with the weight of the body over that foot. 


Keep the feet as close to the floor as possibile 


without sliding them. 

Inasmuch as the Committee feels that aay 
step is covered by the description of a dance 
step we recommend the elimination of the 
term “half-step,” as it only makes for con- 
fusion. 

Steps and Movements 

Open sds: any step ending with the feet 

apart. 


Whole step: from an open position to an- 


other open position. 

Half step: from any closed to any open 
position or. vice versa. In actual practice 
this term is seldom, if ever, referred to. 


is taken completely off the floor. 


There are no positions 


The Ballroom Observer 


Is a department devoted exclusively 
to the interests of teachers of the 
social dance, and ballroom dancers. 
Conducted by Thomas E. Parson, 
New York ballroom commentator 
over Station WOR, this space is open 
to all those who have something bene- 
ficial to say. It is a forum of news 
and opinion. Letters are welcomed. 


Point: a swing of the leg from the hip to 
any open position, keeping the toe close to 
the floor and finishing with the toe touching 
the floor, without change of weight. 

Cross step: any step in which one foot 
crosses the other. It may end in an open or 
closed position. 

Slide: to slide the feet from one position to 
another. 

It should coche be explained that in de- 
ning the term close as a bringing of the feet 
together without change of weight, it was 
necessary to clear up in this way a point 
which has always been confusing both’ to 
teachers and laymen... Hitherto, to close has 
meant to bring the feet together with or with- 
out changing weight. This has made for 
carelessness in the execution of instructions on 
a dance floor. Therefore the Committee felt 


it wise to suggest two distinct terms: one far - 


the closing of the feet with change of weight, 
and another for the closing of the feet with- 
Thus, the movements 
of bringing the feet together and then chang- 
ing the weight would be defined: close, 
change. 

Draw: a pulling motion of the free foot 
from any open to a close or change position. 

Spring: raising and lowering the weight 
on one foot. 

Hop: same as spring, except that the weight 
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(Not in 
general use.) 

Combination: two or more simple move- 
ments as previously described. 

Transfer (the last of the simple move- 
ments): a change of weight from one foot to 
the other, either in open or closed position. 

Balance: an open position of the feet, with 
or without a preparatory movement, with 
two or moce rocking or transfer movements, 
usually taken forward and backward. 

Compounds: combinations of movements, 


steps or units, which, in the opinion of the 
- Committee, should be classified as follows: 


a. Movements: two or more coordinated 
time actions in the making of any dance 
fundamentals; t.¢., step, step-pceint, step- 
close. Exception: change step. 

Rock: a forward and backward movement 


involving two or more changes of weight. 


Often called “balance.” 
Habanéra: a forward and backward move- 


ment involving three changes of weight. 


(Note: Owing to the similarity of the three 
terms, “rock,” “balance” and “habanera,” the 
Committee recommends the above definitions. } 

Hold: any step where the weight of the 
body is maintained on one foot while timing 
the movement of the free foot to any desired 
position. 

Turns: 


Direct: body power precedes transfer of — 


weight. For example,: in making a forward 
left turn, body and left foot move forward 
and outward on first step. 

Indirect: body power follows transfer of 
weight. For example, in making a forward 
left turn, body and left foot move straight 
forward. After transfer of weight, apply 
power to make turn on ball of left foot as 
desired. 

Pivot: a direct turn on a given point, with 
the free foot off the floor. Example: step 
forward on right foot turn body to right, 
leaving left foot clear of the floor. The left 
foot should be brought close to the right 
foot before another transfer of weight. 

A. Spin: a series of pivots in any direction. 

Waltz form: consisting of three movements. 
The first is either a forward or backward 
step. The second must be in open position 
forward, or backward, or to the side. The 
third is a closing of the free foot with a 
transfer. 


Tawo-steps consists of three movements. 
The first is a forward, backward or side step. 


The second is a close with a transfer. The 
third is a forward, backward or side step.. 

- Line of direction: the path of movement 
around a dance floor counter-clockwise: the 
man’s right side is to the wall when he is 
facing line of direction, while his partner has 
her left sige to the wall. All definitions sug- 
gested by the Committee assume that the man 
faces forward on the line of direction at the 
beginning of the definitions, but the starting 
of>primary combinations may be interchanged 
according to which way other than forward 
the dancer faces on the line of direction. 

3 Three Modern Waltz Forms 
‘1. Three steps, one to each beat of the 


measure. 
A. Forward and backward waltz. 


For the forward waltz movement, step on 


L ft. straight fwd. on first beat of measure 
with a natural step accented, swinging leg 
from hip with a minimum knee action. The 


second step, on second beat of the measure:. 
ft. passes through into an open position. on 


alignment. The third step, on the third beat 
of the measure: is a close of L ft. to R ft., 
ending in a transfer. On the second measure 
repeat the above form commencing with R ft. 

The backward waltz is exactly the same as 


‘the forward waltz in structure, the first step 


being straight backward on the first beat of 


' the measure, and may start with either R or 


L ft. 
: (Continued on page 32) 
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Louls H. Chalif, Director 


BABY DANCES 
Sea Shells. sg 1. 
Autumn Leaves. sg 1. 
Summer Wind. w scarf, sg 
Bubbles. w ont sg 


Wood Sprites. Skipping, sg 1. 
The Fairy Boat. sg’ 1. 
Starlight. sg 1. 
Morning Sunshine. sg 1, 
The Lark’s Song. sg 1 
Spring Flowers. sg 1. 

reeze. sg . 
’ Wood Fairies. Joyous, sg 1-2. 
Flying Leaves. g 1. 
Waves. g 1-2. 
Cherubs, dg 1-2. 
Rhythm and Rhyme. sg 1. 


May I Know You? 
Raz, Dva, Tre. 
dancing. 
Footsteps. sg 
Girl. sg 1-2. Ex- 


aging and 


Heel and Toe. sg 1-2. 

a Twinkle, Dancing Star. 
att 
Flower Babies. sg 1. Charm. 


Lady Crinolin. sg 1-2, w hand- 


. kerchief. 


hiffonette. sg 1-2 w scarf. 


Teachable. 
Lady Tulip. 


sg 1-2. Likable. 
Bouncing 


etty. sg 1-2 WwW para- 
Dafly-Down-Dilly. sg 1-2. Cute 
Little ee Mischief. 
Little Miss Dainty. sg 1-2. Deli- 
La Petite Demoistile. sg 1-2. 


Dainty. 
Little sg 1-2. 


Primros d 1 

A Lay of Old ‘Tine. 1-2. 

Doll’s Lullaby. sg 1, Pp. 

The li Adorabl 
eling. s orable. 

White Bu 1. Flu 


sg 1-2. 


Little sg 1. 


ten. Come 
Alice Blue. sg 74-2, WwW ?p.. 
Marionnette. sg 1-2. 
Water Babies. sg 1-2. 
The Moon. sg 1-2, w p. Poetic. 
A True sg 1. 


Yo-Ya-L 


; 
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GREATEST 


DANCE DESCRIPTIONS 
regularly $3.00 each- 


The, Cavalry Man. s 1-2. Com- 


y- 

Peter Rabbit. s 1-2. Cute. 
Peter Rabbit’s Sister. s 1-2. 

lfin Horn. sg 1-2. 
The Bird’s Nest.: g 1-2. 
La Petite Russe. sg 1-2. 
La Petite Ukrainienne. sg 1-2. 
Bahbie. d 1-2, w p, for 2 little 


girls. 
Hurdy Gurdy a la Russe. d 1-2. 
Norwegian Doll. sg 1. Quaint. 
Spanish Ditty. sg 1-2. 


oe Lady of Spain. sg 1-2, 


Holland Belle. sg 1-2. Cnereeee 

La Peay Pologne. sg 1. Teac 
able 

Tyrolean Doll. sg 1. 

Swedish Doll. sg 1. Qaint. 

Sicilean Doll. sg 1-2, w t. 

cage Doll. sg 1-2. Delicate. 
oo Chow Doll. (Chinese.) sg 
1-2. Quaint. 


Ship Ahoy. s 2. 
_ Three Dolis. g of 3, 1-2. 


DANCES 


gnette. s 
Willow. ‘sg 1. Adorable. 
- ort de Papillon. sg 1. 

ril Showers. s 1, w parasol. 
to l, w wreath. 
unting Horn. sg 1, w 


The Fairy Archer. sg 1, w gold- 


Curiae Fairies. sg 1, w wand. 
Bergerette. sq 1-2 

__Infanta Mar rita. sg 1-2. Sweet. 

Pink and 2. Graceful. 
s 

Polkette. sg 2. Attractive. 

Maid. sg 2, w toy 


The Golden Firefly. sg 2. Fiit-. 


Lace ‘Winged Butterfly. sg 2. 


The ae Naiad. sg 2. Floating. 
Cupid’s Bow. s 2, w bow and p. 
Twinkle Toes. sg 2. 

Spinning Top. s 2. 

T Tiptoe. sg 2. Mischiev- 


Pameila. sg 2. C eo h. 
Fiametta. (Italian). sg 1 for 


toes 2-3 ptherwise, w t. 
Tatiana. (Russian). sg 1 for 
toes, 2-3 otherwise. 
Zorka. sg 1 in toe 
dancing, 8 otherwise. 


for toe 

1). sg 1-2 for 
toes, 2-3 

Dance int dg sg 1-2 for toes, 
3 otherwi 

Veiled (Oriental). 

g 2-3, w veil. 
Polka Piquante. sg 2-3. 


A PAYLOWA MEMORIAL 
A New Drawing = Paviowa by Troy Kinney, world-known artist and 


etcher, and famous for his dance pictures. 
This portrait is iON by 13 inches; with a white mat, !7 by 23 inches. 


price is only 


plus 10c for postage. 


This beautiful picture will give tone and beauty to nag studio and will 
serve as an inspiration to your students : 


Valse Poetique. sg 2-3. Waltz. 
Swanhilda. sg 3. 
Flirtation. sg 3. Coquetting.- 
The “Sg, es Scarf. sg 3. 
The Rose h. sg 3. 
The Silver Swan. s. 3. Floating. 
Poupee Dansante. sg 3. 
Moonbeam. s 3. E 1. 
Valse Sentimentale. sg 3. 
Gavotte a la Camargo. sg 3. 

Technical. 
Joyzelle. sg. Technical. 
Cap and Bells. sg 3. Charming. 
Come Hither. sg 3-4, w fan. 
peo sg 3-4. Charming. 

ette, s 3-4. Saucy. 

Valse sg 3-4. 

Dream 


Arabes ‘Technical. 


Song o Tadic. 8 3-4. Lovely. 


Frinette. sg 3-4. Sparkli 
Rouge. 3-4. gy 


Minuet-Fantasy. s 3-4. Charm. 
L’Hiver. (Winter.) s 3-4. 

The Storm Bird. s 3-4. 

Aze. (Gipsy.) s 3-4, 


s 3-4. 
Star. sg 
y Beile. Vigorous. 
Bird of Paradise. 3-4. Bird-like. 
Bird. s 4. Brilliant. 

3-4. Magnificent. 

psy). s 4, w t. 
Technical. 


GROUP TOE DANCES| 


Rain Drops. g of 5, 1. 
The Snow-Shower. 


P 
Bu y B dg 1-2. 
Trinket for the Clown. d 2-3, w 


Snowflakes. of 6,1. 1. 


Fairies at the 


BALLETS 


Reg. $10 each. oer $5.00 .each 
Th Earth's Awakening. 


1-2 w p. 


Simpl. 

Christmas Festival of 
Dances. Simp. Cl. style, 2-3. 

Syip 2-3. For 11 


Sainniiiatine: 2-5. For 23 dancers. 
Ballet d’Or. 31 dancers 
“Once Upon-a-Time.” Fairly 


ballet. 
A Russian Toy Shop. 2-3. In 2 


acts. 
The Quest of the Fire-Bird. 2-3, 


in 3 acts. 
THE GIPSIES 


Taganka, Hunger 


t, sg 2 
Gipsy Rose. w 
Gipsies. s or bas 
Gipsy Minstre 2-3. 


Gipsy, w and t, 


"PLEASE WRITE FOR OUR COMPLETE 


Ocroser, 1935 


CHALIF TEXT B 


TEXT BOOKS — SPECIAL $2.00 | 


Describing with unparalleled completeness an 
clarity the ic exercises used in learniz 
classical dancing, these authoritative work 
indispensable to the scientific teacher , 


EACH BOOK IS WELL ILLUSTRATED 


I.—New Enlarged Edition. Fun 
mental aoe Baby work, 9 sample less 
programs pages. 

iook II.—Port de Bras, further exercises a1 


the complete method for teaching the standar 


ballroom dances Waltz, etc.). 210 
Book III.—Gree ancing and Rhyt 
83 exercises and introductory chapter. 


es. 
IV.—40 exercises slightly more di 
ficult than those of Books I and II, and ? 
enchainments. 246 pages. 
Book V.—Toe Dancing. exercises 
100 Beautiful illustr. 
tions. 
d II. (New). Dar 
30 exercises in each. $1.00 for both 
Music for Exer in Dancing. —7 volume 


of classical selections, supplementary to t 


Pliaska. 
The Anda psy. t, sg Swadebr 
The Gipsy Beggar. w t, s 3. . Ukrainsky. 
A y sg 3. sg 2-3. 
wt, s 3. Kasatchok. 
< Parasha. U 
HOLLAND Polovetzian ( 
tar). sg 24 


Holland Dance. sg 2 The Belle oi 
The Villagers. Rollicking, d 2. The Bride's I 
Dutch Treat. Comic, d 2. Birulka. C 
| HUNGARY 
| atas 
The Messer, For m f, mili- Russian 
Karem f, polk oF 
Chardashes: F 
Nagya. Sim sg 2. 
The M chardash, A 
Brahen's ‘Sth Hungarian Dance. 
ubka. Spi 
Zanetta. s 4. 3. 2.3 
fulka. s 4. Russian C 
Coppelia Csardas. Russian 
Hongroise. For 12 ocpls, 8_cou 
Be ussian Bri 
APAN 
Far) dance, sg 1-2. Fiery 
i, se 1-2. Kuzelka. 
sg 1-2. use 
ho-San. Quaint. sg 2. 
hrysanthemums. s 2-3. 
oh Blossoms. d 2 A Flower oi 
Japanese Group ine g of 8 Habanera. 
or 16, 28 1-2. Senorita. 
Spanish Bel 
; USSIA Cubanola 
Katinka. Playful sg 2. The Red 
Plyasovaia La Linda. 
Tchastushki. nents, sg 2. La Mancha 
Dunya. Jolly, sg 2. - La Feria. 3 


+ 
of 
Bel 
| 1 | 
| | ct 
| ‘i 
US 
| pa 
| box 
(a 
ngs. 
Happy Rirthday. s 1. it 
Roses, Roses, Everywhere. sg 1. i] ' 
nal 
| er. 
| 
uliska. Sg 1, W | 
aria. sg 1-2. ur 
i | 
| 
* Rainbow Doll. sg 1. Effective. = 
Diddledee, Diddledee. sg 1. 
| 
4 
oe: Waltzing Dolls. g of 3, 1. 9.3 
ulip Vendor. sg 1-2. Boyarina. | 5. 
oop. Playtull. s 
; Fairy Dolls. d 2-3. Classical. 
| The Fairy Garland. g of 4, 2. | 
3- 
| 
-3. spectacular. 3-4 
La Fete _ de Jardinier, or The 
ap m or i. m 
at 
i Sandpipers. sg 1. 
af Sleepy Head. sg 1. dg 
of Rainbow Butterflies. sg 1. for 
“j A Day in May. sg 1-2 w p. 
ge Elves. sg 1-2. Lively. : fo 
% Saturday Night. s 1-2, w kit- 2. 
and 
2.3, 
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NIVERSARY SAL 


THE 


AMERICAN DANCER 


UES EVER OFFERED 


stantly in use.” 


sg 1-2. The 


S of DANCING 


t Books. $2.00 each; $1.50 if bought with 


Il; Greek (ist collection), for Book 
Senior for Text Book IV; and 
anced Ballet for Text Book V; Greek (2nd 
ction) for Greek Booklets ; Russian, an- 
; — of music for Text Books I 


USSIAN FESTIVALS AND COSTUMES 


pageants and dances. 130 illustrations. 
pages. $2.00; $1.00 if bought with set of 


books. 
ORN’S GRAMMAR of The Art of Danc- 


(and Music)—last few copies available 
0.00 each. 


4 ate gained so much from the Chalif 


.I have them all and use them in my 
‘classes. -have not anythin 


er. They are so wank lete, clear an 


A ALFREY. 
Ve have five sets a the Chalif Text Books 
our circulation department and they are 


From a letter from the 
New York Public Library. 


g of 4, 2 


or Noon. s 3 flutes. 
Night. s 
The Spirit of Spring. s 3. Joy- 


Water-Sprite. sg 1-2. 


Impromptu. sg 2. Exquisite. 


Valse Mignonne. sg 2. Graceful. 


altz 
2-3. Child’s “tone of Spring. sg 1-2. 
& 
e Ss mic. 


OGUE OF 850 DANCE COMPOSITIONS 


The Pebiies ‘Fair. (Jota style). 


Song of Summer. s iz Spiri-. 


The First of Spring. sg 


A Chaplet of Flowers. sg 2.. 


yous. 
Moment Joyeuse. sg 2, w t. 
Arcadia. sg 2-3. Pastoral. 
Golden Moments. sg 2-3. 
ring = sg 2- pritely. 
I on oe 2-3, w scarf. Pic- 


Delight. sg 2-3. 

Go Morn. sg 2-3. 

Forest — = 2-3, w Greek 
flutes. 


Nymph. sg 2-3. 


sg 2-3. Gay. 

The Golden Bow. sg 2-3. 

Dryad’s Bacchanale. sg 2-3, some 
p w branch. 


‘The Young Huntress. s 2-3, w 


Silver Cloud. s 2-3. Spectacular. 


Day in s 2-3. Joyous. 
» Pastorella. s 2-3. 


g 2-3. 


iring 


‘Joys w some p. 
The W 


Lyrie of Spring. 23, w rose 


Flute Notes. xg 2-3, w Greek 
utes. 


- Sea-Foam. sg 2-3. Dashing. 


GREEK.DUETS 


Rose Ring. d 1-2. 
Nymphs’ Delight. d 2, w bail. 


Daphnis and ihloe. d 2. 
Friends 


Carnival. 1-2, for any 


1-2, for any no. of 
A Chain of Love. 


Balloons. 2, for any no. of 2’s, 


ces. 2-3. 
phs and Sa s, dg 2- 2-3. 
Jubilee. rele dance 
any no. of 2’s, 2-3, w 
Nymphs at Play. 33, for cou- 
ples. Merry. 


ai 2. 
‘The Cloud. g of 5, 2, w scarf. 


aplete with music and dcesienes of costumes, 


ing this sale D for $1.00 


SEVENTEEN 


THE CHALIF NORMAL 


Dancing 


For and Teachers 
LOUIS H. CHALIF, Director 
Expert Faculty: 


‘EDWARD L. CHALIF 
FRANCES L. CHALIF 


VECHESLAV SWOBODA. 


LOUIS CHALIF 


Greek Interpretive, Modern 
Rhythmics, Technique and 


National, Charac- 


ter, Folk, Toe and Baby 
Dances, Ballroom 


BILLY NEWSOME 


— Modern Ballet and 


GEORGES MANILOFF 


Tap and Musical Comedy 
Limbering, Stretching, Acro- 


MME. YOURIEVA 


THOMAS RILEY... 
THOMAS. RILEY 


Classic and Oriental 
..Ballroom, Tango Novelties 


PACO CANSINO 


Ballroom, Tango 


Spanish and Castanets 


113 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. Tel.: Circle 7-1927 
Xmas Teachers’ Course—December 26, 27 and 28 
Summer Teachers’ Course—June Ist to August 2/st 
Please write for catalc 


The 
lished and 


eee mg have been composed or arranged, 
for sale only by the author at the "Chalif Normal 
Each number consists of classical or folk music, carefully 
and complete descrip- 


and a particularly clear and 
tion of the steps, arm movements bad of 


The for solo used below are: 


g, group; sg, 


s, a solo dance; d, duet; 
tomime ; 


group; da, for or 


degrees of difficulty. 
little childrea ; 2, 2, of a little 3, rather difficult; 


average stage solo. 


pee! dl with 2-3, etc. 


Pompeian Flower Girls. 2-3, for 
Dryad's Dance. 2-3, for any no. 


Valse Vive. of 3, grade 3, w 
sca 


SHORT GREEK BALLETS 


“Reg. $5.00 each. Now $1.00 each. 


g of 6, 2. 


Bubbles. g of 5, 2, w balloons. 
oeme vin. g of 5, 2. 
Over the H g of 7, 2. Play- 


Spring. g of 9, 2. 

Exquisite. 

Summer Nocturne. g of 6, 2-3. 

Dionysia. g of , 2-3. Majestic. 

— Symphony. g of 6 2-3. 


Tie” Biements in Tumult. of 
Ciaic de Lente. g of S, 2. 

Rondo Capriccioso. g "of 6, 2-3.. 
The Hunt. g of 6, “< w bows. 


Marche Heroique. g of 6, 3. | 
turnalia. g of 6, Bacchnale.. 

Harvest Festival. g of 22, 2-3. 


TAP ROUTINES OF ALL GRADES BY BILLY NEWSOME 
_ 2 Dances $1.10 


LOUIS H. CHALIF 


113 West 57th Street. 


New York, N. Y. 


Add postage at the rate of 3 cents per dance. 


| 
i} Wood-Notes. sg 1-2. 
Chloe. sg 2, w shepherd’s crook. | 
00 SET OF 5 * SPECIAL $7.50 1 | 
of text books. Junior, for Text Books 
her i] 4 
Fund | 4 
lessc if 
and if | 
| atics, agio | 
1 | 4 
| 
anis | 
Sp Fan Dance. w 2 fans, 
. Papor m or f, Pearl of Andalusia, sg 3. ; 
3. La Paloma (Mexican). sg 3. pe q 
panis psody: sg 3-4. 
dan Geence (Tar- La s 3-4. School. 
so Carmencita, sg 3-4. 
va ota Aragonesa. Peasant, for m n ng. d 2-3, w Pp. é 
ol ed. sg 3. and io 2. Pastorale. Likable. 
de’s 3. Danza de Montana. for m Music Hath Charms. d 2-3 w p. 
Romance. d 3. 
i Sa Pyrrhic Dance. dg 2. } 
Rh: 3-4, 
for m GREEK GROUPS 
8g Sylvan 
Zande s 3-4. no. of 2's. Lively. 
Pas -4. Farewell. g 1-2 Rhythmic. 
a (Ca. w Waterlilies. sg 1-2. 
f, s Gloria in Excelsis. sg 1-2. ‘ 
askai 3-4, Berceuse. sg 1-2. 
: f, sg 3-4. ous. ‘ Greek Maidens Playing Ball. j 
For aim boys, 5 2. Spring Song. sg 3. Expressive. Diana’s Hynting Party. 3, for q 
fchemm m and f, Summer. s 2-3. An idyL any no. of 2’s. + 
| Autumn, s 3. + 
Winter. s 3-4. 
Dols s or g of Wood Sprites. sg 1-2. : 
° | Light of Heart. sg 1-2. Joyous. : w oons. | 
Coume dg 2. The Song of the Robin. sg 1-2. Blossoming Boughs. 2. A circle t 
Qual for g’s of To a Rose. sg 1-2. Attractive. dance w blossoms. cnu © : Te 
pies. ' Summer Breeze. sg 1-2, w scarf. Trio Waltz. g of 3, 2. ; 
The Golden Age. 2. 
Brit Sylvan Scene. 2. 
Fienggend 1, tua Carol of Spring. 2, w garlands. | 
Forest Spirits. g¢ of 12, 2. BI 
The Chariot Race. Roman. 2. 
The Roman Games. 2, for any | 
no. of couples. 7 
r of Wandering Winds. g. 2. | 
ra. Sea Dreams. 2. For groups. I 
Bel | 
a. 3€ 
PRINT IN BINDING : 


. EIGHTEEN. - 


years. 
quota of twenty-five members in that time the 
charter will be recalled. 


D. M. of A. Bulletin 
T THE DETROIT Convention this 


A last August some new rules concerning 
the afhliation of clubs were adopted, 


and are now in force. They are as follows: 
1. No-.candidate residing in or near the ter- 


ritory of an afhliated Club will be accepted 
to membership in the D. M. A. direct without 


the consent of the Club in that territory. + 
'2.. Provisional charters will be granted to 
local groups of dancing teachers having twen- 
ty members in good standing in their Club. 
Provisional charter to. hold -force for two 
If Club does not have the required 


- 3. It was voted to retain the Rhode Island 
Club No. 9 for another year inasmuch as it 
does not have the required quota of siallncsion’ 
bers in good standing. 

4. All Clubs now afhliated with the D. M. 
of A. shall be known as the Master Club of 
the territory they now cover; no other Club 


in that territory can afhliate without the con- 


sent of the Master Club. 
5. Any member of an affliated Club may 


have his or her membership transferred to 


another Club without, the payment of the D. 
M. of A. initiation #ee. Transfer subject to 
the approval of the Club accepting ne trans- 


fer of membership. 


Personals 


_ The appointment of teaching ballroom danc- 

ing to the cadets at West Point, left vacant 
last spring hy the death of Robert W. Vizay 
who had’ held the post for fifty years, has 
been filled by George H. Roberts and Esther 
Taulbee Roberts, of Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


Congratulations to Raymond Franklin Elms 
on his marriage to Anitha Margaret Strawn, 
D. M. of A. member. They were married 
June 27 at North Cove,’ Wash. 


In. Memoriam: Ww. H. Newman of Dan- 
bury, Conn., who was a member of the D. M. 


of A. since 1902. 


International Folk Dance Festival, 
by Catharine J. Goodreds 


The performance of the International Folk 


Dance Festival held on the afternoon of July . 


19 in the open air Theatre at Regents’ Park, 
London, was a most) impressive and colorful 
affair and revealed | some iriteresting dance 


_ values. 


The program icelbea with a procession of 


dancers from the following countries repre- 


sented at the Festival, each group preceded 
by its flaghearer: England, Austria, France, 
Hungary, Italy, Latwia, Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Rumania, Sweden, U. S. S. R. The 
countries. then each presented ‘a group of 
dances which represented the racial charac- 
tristics and national spirit, aided materially 
by the costumes and music. The costumes 
especially associated the dances to their native 
backgrounds and the manner and _ natural 
rhythms of the dancers strongly suggested the 
folk idea, that the dance grew out of the life 
of the .peéple. Herein lay the greatest value 
and lessoks of the dances: that dancing to be 


truly social and valuable should be a natural 
expression of the. race or the 


individual. 
Aside from our so-called ballroom dancing, 
other dancing is too often designed for pro- 
fessional purposes instead of inquiring first 
if it is beneficial to the individual? does it 
make for better social and physical well- 


being? 


The psychology of the Folk dance so ably 


‘revealed at the International Festival offers 


a study not easily: to forgemen. 
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DANCE EVENT CALENDAR 


As much information is given here 
at the time of going<to press, such 


as is avatlable each month 
as exact dates, theatres, etc. 


THEATRE 


Martha Graham 


DATE ARTIST? | 
Sept. 28 American Ballet White Plains, N.Y.| Westchester Co. 
Center 
Oct. 1 Ballets Intime ~. Tampa, Fla. Woman's Club 
Oct. 5 Prince Modupe & Group Los Angeles Dance | 
- Oct. 9-20 Monte Carlo Ballet New York — Met. Opera 
Oct. 10 Helen March -|Los Angeles Dance cag 
Oct. 12 Humphrey-Weidman New York Wash. Irving H. $. 
Oct. 15 Ballets Intime Tarpon Spr., Fla.; Auditorium 
Oct. 16 American Ballet — Bridgeport, Conn.| Central H. S. 
Oct. 17 American Ballet New Haven,Conn.| Shubert 
Oct. 18 American Ballet Allentown, Pa. Lyric 
Oct. 19 American Ballet Princeton, N. J. McCater 
Oct. 21 American Ballet Harrisburg, Pa. | Majestic | 
Det; 22 American Ballet Scranton, Pa. Temple 
Oct. 23 American Ballet Ithaca, N. ¥. Strand 
Oct, 24 American Ballet Binghamton, N. Y.. Binghamton , 
Oct. 25 American Ballet Syracuse Lincoln Aud, 
Oct. 26-28 American Ballet Buffalo | Erlanger — 
Oct. 29-30 American Ballet Cleveland Music Hall 
Nov. 1-2 American Ballet Detroit Masonic Temple 
Nov. 2 Ted Shawn & Group New York Wash. Irving H. S. 
Nov. 3 Esther Junger New York Guild 
Nov. 4 American Ballet Lansing, Mich. Gladmer ~™ 
- Nov. 5 American Ballet Fort Wayne, Ind.| Mizpah Aud. 
Nov. 8-10 American Ballet Chicago Civic Aud. 
| | Martha Graham New York Guild 
. Nov. 12-13 American Ballet St. Louis Municipal Aud. 
Nov. 12-14-15-16 Monte Carlo Ballet Philadelphia 
Nov. 14 American Ballet | St. Joseph, Mo. Crystal 
Nov. 15 American Ballet ‘| Lincoln, Neb. Liberty 
| a. 
Nov. American Ballet Omaha, Neb. Technical H. S. 
Nov. . Martha Graham New. York Guild | 
_ Noy American Ballet Tulsa, Okla. Convention Hall 
Now. American Ballet Dallas Women's 
u 
en 21 American Ballet Waco, Tex. _ Auditorium 
Nov. 22 American Ballet Austin, Tex. Hogg Memorial Aud. 
Nov. 23 American Ballet San Antonio 
Nov. 24 Berte Ochsner - New York Guild | 
Nov. 24-Dec. 1 Monte Carlo Ballet Chicago Auditorium 
Nov. 25 American Ballet El Paso, Tex. Liberty Hall 
Nov. 26 American Ballet _ Phoenix, Ariz. | 
Nov. 29-Dec. 5 American Ballet” Los Angeles Philharmonic Aud. « 
Dec. 6 American Ballet Pasadena, Cal. | 
Dec. 7 | Miriam Winslow & Group? | New York Wash, Irving H. S. 
Dec. 7 American Ballet . Santa Barbara 
Dec. 9-11 American Ballet San Francisco War Memorial 
Dec. 11 Martha Graham | Brooklyn : _Academy of Music 
Dec. 13-14? American Ballet _ Portland, Ore. Civic Aud. 
Dec. 13-14-15 Monte Carlo Ballet Cleveland 
Dec. 16-17 American Ballet Seattle, Wash. Moore 
Dec. 18 American Ballet Vancouver, B. C. | 
Dec. 19 Ballets Castle Tampa, Fla. Auditorium — 
Dec. 20 American Ballet Spokane, Wash. | 
Dec. 26-27 American Ballet 1 St. Paul | Metropolitan 
Dec. 27-28-29 Monte Carlo Ballet St. Louis © ; | 
Dec. 28-29 American Ballet Milwaukee Milwaukee Aud. 
Jan. Trudi Schoop’s Comic Ballet Chicago (© : | 
Jan. 5 - Martha Graham New York Y.M.H.A,. 
Jan. 11 Tamiris & Group New York | Wash. Irving H. S., 
. Jan. 13 Monte Carlo Ballet San Francisco |. Opera House 
Jan. 17 Martha Graham. ware College, 
, 
Jan. 17 Trudi Schoop & Group Cleveland 4 : Se 
Jan. 31 Trudi Schoop & Group San Francisco Opera Howse 
Feb. 1 Carola Goya: New York Wash. Irving H..S. 
Feb. 2° Kurt Jooss Ballet Chicago 
Feb. 9 : Anna Sokolow New York Y.M.H.A. 
Feb. 13 Caroline Chew | Albany, N. Y. Inst. of Art 
Feb. 15 Martha Graham & gies New York Wash. Irving H. $. 
Feb. 21-22 Monte Carlo Ballet Cincinnati | 
March 1 Humphrey-Weidman New York Y.M.H.A. 
March 8 Benjamin Zemach New York Y M.H.A. 
March 14 Jacques Cartier New York: Wash. Irving H. S. 
March 21 Martha Graham Vancouver, 
March 23 Martha Graham Seattle 
March 24 Martha Graham Portland, Ore. 
March 25 Martha Graham 
March 27 Martha Graham : 
March 29 Paul Haakon New York Y.M.H.A. 
March 31 | Berkeley, Cal. 


BY . 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
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> 
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STUDY IN GRADATION 
AND CONTRAST 
DOROTHY S. LYNDALL 


Kriegslied (War 


Music: g), by Hugo 
Reingold, Vol. 700. Op. 39, No. 17. 26 M., 
4/4 time. 

Position: C facing audience, arms straight 


‘down, hands lapped, fingers pointing down, 


feet together. 


All movements in this figure very sharp and. 


strong. 

a. Small lunge on R ft. toward R F. (1); 
hold. (2); close to starting position (3); 
hold (4). 1M. 


Arms: open with elbows straight J/3 of dis- _ 


tance to shoulder level (1); hold (2); 

close (3); hold (+). 

b. Repeat a, increasing lunge and opening 
arms 2/3 of distance to shoulder level, clos- 
ing ft. slightly crossed in back. 1 M. 

e Repeat a, increasing lunge still more, open- 
ing arms to shoulder level, closing "ft. far 
across in back. Arms, instead of closing 
to starting position, swing across body to L 
in parallel lines slanting downwd. 1 M. 

d. Turn to R, stopping on R ft. in crossed 
over in back position (1); L. & 

turning (2); step in place on 
hold (4). 1 M. 

Arms: Straight down in front, hands talpaal 


received At Home Abroad, starrin,, 


geason than 


THE AMERICAN DANCER 


NINETEEN 


Ga Boarp 


: HUMBS UP, the EDDIE DOWLING 
revue successful in New York last spring 
and summer, is touring with fair success. 


Outstanding dancer in the company is red- 
haired master tapper PAUL DRAPER. 


Just as this issue comes out, Broadway has 
comedi- 
enne BEATRICE LILLIE, ‘and “featuring 
dancers ELEANOR POWELL, PAUL 
HAAKON and NINA WHITNEY. The 


revue did sell-out business in Boston for two | 


weeks prior to the Broadway opening. 

It is rumored that Miss Powell is to be 
FRED ASTAIRE’S partner in his next big 
dance picture. 


Broadway will see more musical shows this 
last, or at least bigger nes. 
BILLY ROSE’S Jumbo, Jubilee starring 
MARY BOLAND, a new version of the 
Follies, are only three of those announced. 
What will follow The Great Waltz in Mr. 
Rockefeller’s Center Theatre is agitating varrt- 


as in starting position (1); opento shoulder @ 


level (2); 
position (3); hold (4). 


¢. Repeat a, b, c, d, toward L F. on L. 4M. 


Total,g8 M. 


a. Step fwd. on R ft. a : hold (2-3-4). 
Arms: 


level, using all 4 cts. 
b. Step bkwd. on L ft. (1) ;-hold (2-3-4). 
1 M. 


hoes Softly bkwd., using all 4 cts. 

c. Step fwd. on R ‘ft. (1); hold (2); step 
fwd. on L ft. (3); hold (4). Step fwd. on 
R ft. (1); hold (2); close Lit. tw 
(3); hold (4). 2 M. 

Arms: L arm lifts fwd. and up on (1-2-3-4) 
and (1-2) of 2nd M. R arm lifts and joins 

L arm overhead on (3) of 2nd M; ae 


(4). 
. d. Repeat b. 1 M. | 
e. Repeat a, except that arms move , §td. on 


(1-2) and return to side on (3-4). 1 M. 
f. Repeat c, except that steps are bkwd., be- 


ginning with L ft. and with R arm lifting : 


fwd. and up. 2 

Total, 8 M, : 

III 

a. Repeat a and 5 of I, except that arms open 
from overhead position in same gradations 
downwd. toward shoulder level, and close 
overhead. 2 M. 

b. Repeat c of I, except that arms open from 
overhead position downwd. to shoulder 
level, closing same as given in c of I. 1 M. 

¢. Repeat d of I, except that arms finish over- 
head with hands | lapped, pointed upwd. 
1 M. 

d. Repeat a, b, c, toward L. F. on L. 4M. 

Total, 8 M. 


Finish 
a. Hold (1-2); lunge fwd. on R ft. (3); 
lunge bkwd. on R ft. (4). 1 M. 
Arms:. Hold at sides (1); open to shoulder 


level (2); L arm fwd., R arm back (3); 
R arm fwd., L arm bk. (4). 
b. Lunge on R ft. to R side (1) ;. reverse 


lunge to L side (2); beat R leg high to R | 


side (&); close (3); hold (4). 1M. 
Arms: Both arms across front to L (1); both 
arms across front to R (2); open to shoul- 
der level (&) ; to sides (3) ; hold (4). 2M. 
$ 4 


~ 


down in front as in starting @ 


Softly fwd. about half-way to ae | 


NELIDOFF, CHITA 


The Bernarp Broruers who, with the addi- 

tion of Bert MAXWELL, are dancing smartly 

at Bouche's Villa Venice on the Fringe of 
Chicago. Seymour photo 


ous minds. Meanwhile Anything Goes re- 
mains the town's biggest hit. 


ALEX ROTHOYV, comedy dancer, is back 
from a three-month tour of Soviet Russia 
as a guest of the government ... CLOTILDE 
and ALEXANDRE SAKHAROFF, French 
dancers, hope to appear in New York after 
their cutrent South. American tour. . For 
the fourth consecutive. season, CATHARINE 
A. BAMMAN is presenting Sunday Nights 
at Nine at the Barbizon-Plaza. This year's 


_is to be an Esquire version. 


_ Chicago 

The Stevens continues to please its patrons 
with dance interpretations by LYDIA and 
JORESCO, and JOSEPHINE BUCKLEY 
and LORRAINE SANTSCHI, formerly of 
the Abbott Girls. 

The Walnut Room of the Bismarck has 
again begun to rotate its eight shows in the 
Carnival of Gypsy series. These: elaborate 
programs have been created by GEORGE 
CHAVES, 


-batic dancer 


LENORE FELDEN and WALTER KAM- 
RYN in dances of many countries. 

Four news acts have been engaged to sup- 
port the thrice-extended run of Veloz and 


‘Yolanda in the Empire Room. Chief among 


the new acts is CHARLES COLLINS, a 


’ dancer and husband of DOROTHY STONE, 


and ALENE and EVANS, straight acrobatic 
team, 


Specialty dancers and teams getting new 
routines from MURIEL KRETLOW 
are: DARLENE WALDERS, clever acro- 
running 
Vanity Fair; CONCHITA, at the Oriental 
Theatre; ALLEN. and DAV IS, tap team; 
LYDA SU E; CORRINE, going modern after 
her sensational A pple Dance; and DORO- 
THY HAUGHTON. | 


NICHOLAS TSOUKALAS presented his 
pupil, MARGARET ROBERTSON, in a pro- 
gram of classical and modern dances at his 


‘Little Theatre of the Dance September 8. 


Miss Robertson proved herself a delightful 
dancer, with a well-trained sense of move- 
ment and feeling of form throughout the 
varied program. In two of the selections, 
Cycle of Life and Trees, RICHARD MAXIM 
appeared with her, ably portraying these two 
studies of the cosmic man and woman. 


CLAIRE POWELL, GLADYS HIGHT 
dancer, is the featured single at the State and 
Lake Theatre the week of September 16th. 


Italy, by R. M. H. 

MO TULIO SERAFIN has been put in un- 
disputed command of the Royal Opera Thea- 
tre of Rome, and he plans to renovate en- 
tirely the artistic creeds and standards. Not 
the least among his projects is one to make 
many drastic changes in the system of the 
ballet school’ and corps. Until now the corps 
has been made up of professional dancers of 
all nationalities who were contracted for the 


season, to dance five hours a day inclusive | 


of the evening’s performance. As these dancers 
received no additional schooling, and as stu- 
dents in the school, when absorbed into the 
corps, also ceased to study, the individuals 
naturally deteriorated in their work as the 
season progressed. 
ambition seldom spent more. than a season or 


aware that their own work was suffering by 
it. The result of this mistaken system has 
been a steady lowering of the standard of the 
daneing at the Royal Theatre until critic, 
public and managing committee have pro- 
tested. That Mo. Serafin will change en- 
tirely this old systerh into one which betters 
" corps by lessons under capable masters 
urmg the season has already been an- 
nounced. It is also said that he will install 
a complete academy of dancing from which 
to draw the dancers for the corps. It is with 
much interest that we await to know who 
will be the head and who the teachers and 
choreographers under Mr. Serafin. 


LA MERI and her dance group gave out- 
door choreographic festivals along the Medi- 
terranean coast during August. The program 


included: Prelude (Chopin), Adoration (Vi- 


valdi), La Plus que Lente (Debussy), Harle- 
guin and Columbine (Carabella), Faunesca 
(Ravel), Passepied (Delibes) Dance of Ter- 
ror (DeFalla), Carabali (Lecuona), Tango 
Romantico (Albeniz), Bailecito ( Perez), 
Chant Hindu (Rimsky-Korsakoff), Farrucca 
(DeFalla), Jota Aragonesa, La Vida Breve 
(DeFalla),.. Hawatiana. Soloists in the group 
were MIRIAM ALESSANDRI, LAURA 
MOLLICA and SIMONETTA ALPA. 


here 


Furthermore, dancers of 


indefinitely at the . 


_two at ‘the Royal Theatre, for they were too — 
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Freakin 


Fifth Month—Persian Room, Plaza Hotel, N. Y. 


 TweEenry 


This page, Dance Teams, will appear every month in Tue A 


THE AMERICAN DANCER 


TEAMS 


ICAN DANCER from now 


on. It is devoted exclusively to news and information concerning dance teams. Correspondence 
is invited, and teams are also urged to see that their engagements are correctly noted, as this 
folie will be read and consulted by hotels, supper clubs, resorts, etc. 


ace show spot for teams, shapes up as 

follows: RAMON and RENITA opened 
there September 18, following BEUVELL and 
TOVA, to do eight weeks. They will be fol- 
lowed by a return engagement of about four 
weeks by LYDIA and JORESCO, now fill- 
ing an extended engagement at the Stevens, 
Chicago, About January VELOZ and YO- 
LANDA will go in, SHEP FIELDS’ band 
coming in with them. Meanwhile Veloz and 
Yolanda’s Palmer House, Chicago, booking 
was again extended until October 2 and will 
probably be extended again. Rumor is now 
that they are getting a large flat:sum for the 


Te winter season for the aainbow Room, 


services of themselves, Fields’ orchestra and 
a floor show. | 


The HENRY W. HERRMAN office re- 
ports the following bookings: 
ROSELEAN and SEVILLE, all summer at 


the St. Moritz Roof, begin doubling from 


there to the Versailles on September 27. 


BEUVELL and TOVA go direct from th 
Rainbow Room to the Savoy Hotel, London’ 

Other teams to follow Beuvell and Tova 
at the: Savoy, now being contracted by the 


DIRECTORY 


Alphabetically 


BYRNES and SWANSON 
Smart Character and Ballroom 
Y Fred LeQuorne, 1658 Bwy. Cl 7-7933 


Joseph 
CRAWFORD and , CASKEY 


Management: Music Corporation of America _ 


DARIO and DIANE 
Louw Irwin, RKO Bidg., N. Y. C. 


JANS & LYNTON 

Playing De Luxe Picture Houses, Chicago 
Permanent Address: 

S. T. Lynton, 200 W. 54th St., N.Y. 


HELEN KNOTT and CHESTER TOWNE 
.Manhattan Room, Hotel Pennsylvania 


” Exel. Pers. Mgr., Henry W. Herrman, VO 5-2990 


RICHARD STUART LEA 
Radio City Music Hall, N. Y. C. 
Held Over Three Weeks, Aug. 29-Sept. 18 


JOE onl BETTY LEE 
Youth and Beauty Personified 
Care Le Quorne Studios, 1658 Broadway | 


ROSELEAN and SEVILLE 
St. Moritz Roof—Versailles 
eel Pers. Mgr., Henry W. Herrman, VO 5.2990 


‘MARION WILKINS and JACK MEYERS 
St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco 


% Fred LeQuorne, 1658 Bwy. Cl 7-7933 


YVONNE & LAMAR: 
in Smart Ballroom Dances 


d LeQuorne 7-7933 


Herrman office, are: DARIO and DIANE, 
now at the Persian Room, Plaza Hotel; 
ROSELEAN and SEVILLE, and FLORENCE 
and ALVAREZ. The dates are to be dic- 
tated by the teams’ American bookings. 

There is also a_ strong possibility that 
RENEE and TONY DE MARCO will go in 
June, depending on whether the Savoy book- 
ing can be synchronized with a new revue 
and a picture. 

TOWNE and KNOTT open in the Man- 


hattan Room, Hotel Pennsylvania, Septem- 


ber 30. 


SANDINO and Fairchild open the Club 
Havana, Washington, D. C., October 15. 


Chicago's Chez Paree reopened September 
12 with JACK HOLLAND and JUNE 
HART as the team. BEN BERNIE’S band. 


ROSE aad RAY LYTE are doing a return 


engagement at the Blackhawk Cafe, Chicago. 


CEDRIC and ARLINDA and LYNN and 
LEFEVRE are in Chicago getting new rout- 
tines from MURIEL KRETLOW. 


FRED LE QUORNE reports the following: 
His protege team, JOE and BETTY LEE, 
closed at the Village Barn, N. Y., to go into 


BENNY DAVIS’ forthcoming vaudeville re- 


vue for an extended tour. 


Where They Are 
AMERIQUE-NEVILLE Boston 
ARMAND, JULIANA DE VORE 

: Cincinnati 
AUDREY-SEVERIN Wash. D. C. 
BENVELL-TOVA London 
BLANCHE-ELLIOTT N.Y. 


CARLOS-MARCHAN 
CEDRIC-ARLINDA 

CRAWFORD-CASKEY 
DARIO-DIANE N.Y. 
DOREEN-DOUGLAS Wilmington, 


ENTERS-BORGIA N 
ESTELLE-LE ROY London 
FLORENCE- ALVAREZ N. Y. 
FOX-WALTER | N.Y. 
HAZELLE-KLATOFF. Boston 
HOLLAND-HART Chicago 
JACK, NITA CARLTON Chicago 
JAY-LUCILLE | Cincinnati 
JOE, BE LEE Vaude. 


JAMES, EVELYNE VERNON | N.Y. 


LYDIA-JORESCO Chicago 
LYNN-LEFEVRE Chicago 
LEIGHTON-BROOKS Boston 
MOFFA-LINDA Toronto 
MINOR-ROOT N. Y. 
MEDRANO-DONNA N.Y: 
NANCY, GEORGE RYAN Santa Fe 
RAMON-RENITA N. Y. 


ROSELEAN-SEVILLE N. Y. 
RENEE, ANTONIO DE MARCO N.Y. 
ROSE, RAY LYTE Chicago 
SANDINO-FAIRCHILD Wash., D. C. 


SHAYNE-ARMSTRONG Chicago 
STUART-LEA N. Y. 
TARRANT-DECITA N.Y. 
TOWNE-KNOTT N. Y. 

VASILO-YOANNA Cleveland. 
VELOZ-YOLAND Chicago 


WILKINS-MEYERS San Francisco 
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/ WILLIAM MOFFA and LINDA did the 


month of August at the Oriole Terrace, De- 
troit, then opened September 23 at the Em-— 
bassy, Toronto. 


CRAWFORD and CASKEY left the Penn- 
sylvania Roof September 18 to go into vaude- -- 
ville for a few weeks with MAL HAL- 
LETT and orchestra. About the middle of 
October the duo will open in the Statler 
Hotel, Buffalo. | 


STUART and LEA aes their second 
three-week holdover at the Radio City Music 
Hall, having been kept the full run of two 


_ pictures a few months apart: Little Women 


and Top Hat. 


MARION WILKINS and JACK MEY- 
ERS will have completed their seventh week 
at the St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco, when 
this is read; and still going strong. 


ENTERS and BORGIA are at the Holly- 
wood, N. Y., after some time in Montreal; 
BLANCHE and ELLIOT are at the Park 
Central, N. Y.; CARLOS and MARCHAN 
did a week at the Roxy; DOREEN and 
DOUGLASS are at the Dupont, Wilmington. 


JULIAN and ARMAND DEVORE played 
the Lookout, Cincinnati, early this month; 
HARRIS and YVONNE ASHBURN are 
continuing at the St. Clair, Chicago; . 
AUDREY and SEVERIN are at the Shore- 
ham Terrace; Washington, D. C.; EDDIE 
SHAYNE and CHARLOTTE ARM- 
STRONG are at the Edgewater Beach, Chi- 
cago; NANCY and GEORGE RYAN are. 
at the Sunset Inn, Santa Fe; JAY and 
LUCILLE, comedy duo, were recently at 
Arrowhead Inn, Cincinnati; JACK and 
NITA CARLTON are. at the Lincoln Tav- 
ern, Chicago; VASILO and YOANNA were 
at Monaco’s Cafe, Cleveland; HAZELLE ; 
and KLATOFF did a month at the Mayfair, | 
Boston, BERT LEIGHTON and VIRGINIA — 
BROOKS are at the Cocoanut Grove, Boston: ~ 


ESTELLE cae LEROY, in England for the 
past year, may soon be back in New York. 


FOX and WALTER are scheduled to go _ 
back to the Versailles as soon as Jubilee opens 
in New York the end of this month. 


TARRANT and DACITA followed 


TOWNE and KNOTT in JACK DEMP- 


SEY’S Restaurant. 


MEDRANO and DONNA 
MRS. HUNTER, are back in 


AMERIQUE and NEVILLE opened the 
new roof in the Bradford Hotel, Boston, late 
this month. 


andled by 
ew York. 


FRED Le QUORNE 
STAGING SMART DANCES 
For the Smartest Dancing Teams © 
Studio 1658 B'way—Circle 7-7933 


MURIEL KRETLOW 


Outstanding Musical Arrangements for all 
Types of Dance -Acts 


Suite 703—159 N. State St., Chicago 
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New York 
The first fall meeting of the D. T. B. ye 
scheduled for October 6, will present a pro- 
. gram of teaching by JOHNNY MATTISON, 
KARL W. PETERS and a new ballroom 
teacher. At the business session, plans will be 
discussed for the broadening enforcement of 


the Association’s code of ethics, and for ex- 


tending the influence of the group. 


The New York Society opened its twenty- 
second season with its first fall meeting Sep- 
tember 15, presenting a teaching program as 
follows: DORIS WEBER, A. J. WEBER, 
EVELYN HUBBELL, EDNA PASSAPAE, 
ae BLANKENHORN and ELSA HEIL- 


Congratulations to DOROTHY NORMAN 
CROPPER, who left her teaching post on the 
CHALIF staff in August to become MRS. 
GEORGE L. MARSHALL. She sailed late 
in August for London, where Mr. Marshall 


is an official of the British Broadcasting Com- | 


pany. 


SARA MILDRED STRAUSS recently com- 


pleted the dance sequences of Sqweet Surren-. 


der, in which she used seventy-eight dancers 
and three soloists, and she now announces 
that she needs about forty more girls and 
men dancers to add to the sixty currently 


working with her, to form a constant group | 
of a hundred, to work as complete unit or to 


be broken up into smaller units. 


Such a demand for modern dancers for | 
stage work calls attention to the rapid spread | 
of Miss Strauss’ work since she left the dance | 


Top left—An ensemble of rabbits in . STEWARD’S Studio, Salida, Colo.: 
DONA VAUGHN; standing: ELAINE PREUSCH, SHIRLEY WAGGONER, RUTH CANTOWINE, BEVERLY 
BAUER, JEAN KROPFINGER, ELAINE WHITE, SHIRLEY McDANIEL, Joan McKenzie, ANN Tkav-. 
ERS, TwiLts VAUGHN, DoroTHYy WAGGONER; kneeling: Louise TuCKeR, CENNIA WILson, BILLy 


JEAN MILLER, BARBARA RitcHie, WILDA 
VircINIA Lewis, rumba pupils of Mart Davison, 


AMERICAN DANCER 


STUDENT AND 


event stage in January, 1934. The following 
figures, compiled by the Strauss office, are 
interesting: 

In this period of less than two years, she 
has done thirteen productions ranging from 
vaudeville units through the Boston Symphony 
to Ziegfeld Follies and motion pictures. She 
has given employment to two hundred and 
eighty-nine dancers doing fifty-four dance 
creations on engagements lasting from three 
days to ten weeks at salaries ranging from 
thirty to one hundred dollars a week—a total 
of thirty thousand dollars paid in salaries. 


FRANCES L. CHALIF will be a member 
of the faculty presented October 13 in Hart- 
ford by the New England Council. 


SONIA SEROVA, who has opened a new 
studio here, returned from the D. M. of A. in 
Detroit to teach in New York for the Ameri- 
can Society. On October 27 she will teach in 
Boston. 

She reports the return to New York of her 
pupil, JOAN TARVIN, from abroad where 
she was a member of the KURT JOOSS 
group. She gave a command performance in 
Brussels for the King and Queen of Belgium, 
and was praised by Jooss for the talent and 
workability of her creative dancing. 


Involuntary bankruptcy closed the NED 
WAYBURN School last month. = 


IVAN NOVIKOFF, who heads studios in. 


Seattle, Wash., and nearby cities, is opening 
New York and Boston studios where his 
brother, BORIS, will be in charge. Mr. Novi- 


Top right—Rovotro Rene VALLE and 
Washington, D. C. Lower left—the shawl 


dancer ts Bossy Jo SANFORD, trained by CAROLYN LEE of Fort Worth, Tex. Lower right—The 
Danse de Societe, by BERNICE HAWLEY puptis: NATHALEE STRIBLING, MARRY RAuuis, SARA JEAN 
SANTEE, RALPH BRENNEMAN, JAQUETTA SWALLOW, Patricia ANN BusH, Emma Lou ATHERTON 


in back, VociLt HANDLIN, 


TWENTY-ONE 


 koff states that the training will be aimed at 


the formation of a ballet company. 
IVAN and BORIS NOVIKOFF are not re- 
lated to LAURENT NOVIKOFF. 


DAISY BLAU has reopened the Central 
School of the Allied Arts for the new season, 


.in which music, drama and art are taught in 


conjunction with the dance. 


FE ALF, one of the ag MARY WIG- 
MAN graduates in this country, has _ 
her school for the new season. 


MIRIAM MARMEIN is back in New 
York after her season of summer concerts in 
her outdoor theatre, Manomet, Mass., and at 
Westford. During the summer, she reports, 
she trained two hundred and thirty dancers 
and actors in numbers from her repertoire. 

Her New York school reopens October 1. 
Later she will give a Boston course, while her 
concert season will begin in Scranton, Pa., on 
a date to be announced. 


NORMA ALLEWELT, ecules is in a 
new ,and larger studio, ‘where she gave a 
summer course topped off by a recital early 
this month. Her fall classes have begun, and 
she is again assisted in tap and musical com- 
edy by PATRICIA GUETIG., 


EDWARD SCHMEISER, Rochester, has 
developed a new idea in handling ballroom 
classes, and in making the work vividly re- 
membered by all those attending his classes. 
For his 1935 summer class, Mr. Schmeiser 
published a handbook, well printed, contain- 
ing the names of the pupils, and a complete 
record of the instruction, lesson by lesson. 
The advantage of this lies in the attractive- 
ness of the booklet, and the clarity with which 
pupils can go back over the work they .were 
given. 


JOHNNY MATTISON reports the follow- 
ing activities in training professionals in tap: 
BUBBLES (of Buck and Bubbles), KEN 
MURRAY, DUKE McHALE and JACKIE. 
YOUNG have all been learning new routines. 
He also staged the Gringola dance in Sketch 
Book for SUNNY O'DEA, who has just been 
signed by SAMUEL GOLDWYN for EDDIE 
CANTOR’S next picture. 

Chicago | 

VIRGINIA noted Chicago 
dancer and director of the Virginia O’Brien 
Dancers, working continuously at Terrace 
Gardens, does not confine her activities to 
professional appearances and the training of 


her group, but is also tremendously interested 
in her school, where she devotes herslf to 


-teaching voung aspirants. She is particularly 


interested in her children ranging from five 
years up. Having very definite ideas on the 
importance of imparting the principles of 
movement, Miss O’Brien has been achieving 
some excellent results with children. 


Two new studios” have opened in Chicago. 
Maestro MASCAGNO, celebrated Italian 
master, is now located in the Labrador Build- 
ing and MARY VANDAS, widely known for 
her professional appearances here in theatres 
as well as with the opera ballet, has opened a 
beautiful studio in the Fine Arts Building. 


VIRGAYNE RATCHER 


reopened her 


Forest Glen studio September 7. SE 


MRS. EDWARD J. STECK has opened 
her own studio in Buffalo. ; 


California 


At a meeting September 8 of the Associated 
Dancing Teachers of Southern California, D. 
M. A. Affiliated Club No. 1, held in Los 
Angeles, the entire group of last year's of- 
ficers was re-elected: 
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| Top boft—Jacaneuine DorMiny of Winston-Salem, N. C. Top center 
—Dorotuy D’Avsert, SERGE! POPELEFF protegee prominent in the 
op right—DorTHA ROBERTS, 
Howard, Kan. Lower left—a pony chorus trained by Miriam KReIN- 
RUTH GREENBERG, MARTHA Brown, 


Cleveland Ballet. 
N, Bradford, Pa.: 


ERNEST E. RYAN, President; HARRY 
A. HEMPHILL, Vice-President; KENNETH 
L. WHALEY, Secretary; LOIS NAUDAIN, 
Treasurer; MLLE. PRAGER, Director; 
FLORENCE GAYNORE, Director. | 

The thirteenth annual convention of the 


‘Club, held in Pasadena from August 25 to 
28, was reported as the most successful in the - 


history of the group. 
j e 


| The California Association Teachers of 


Dancing, which last month became Affiliated 


Club No. 13 of the Dancing Masters of Amer- 
ica, held its fourteenth annual convention 
August 31-September 2 in the St. Francis 
Hotel, San Francisco. With CORA McFAR- 
LAND, President, ROSE MOORE, Secretary, 
and LEO GLINES, Treasurer, presiding, the 


following program was presented : 


TOM SHEEHY, guest artist; MARION 
WHITE, ballroom; MAY GARCIA, ballet ; 
MISS LELANI, Hawaiian: JACK GREEN, 
acrobatic; LEO GLINES, character; JULIO 
RAMACIOTTI, musical comedy; CHARLES 


AMERICAN DANCER | 


WINSOR, 
teacher in 


MARJORIE 


MONTAL, rhythm buck; RUTH ADAMS, 
ballet; AMALIA IRIZARRI, modern 
ALICE ZWILLINGER, classic:  L. 
SWEET, ballroom; ETHYL McFARLAND 
JOY, Oriental: DAISY UPHAM, ballet; 
LUCILLE HALWICK, baby work. 


The Western Society of Dancing Ora: 


Inc., held its local convention of California 


_members in the Allen School, San Francisco, 


September 1-3, with an eight-hour-a-day pro- 
gram of new material. Evenings. were devot- 


-ed to entertainments for ‘the members and 


guests, with dances presented by pupils of the 
SHYRLE School of Oakland, 
WELL School of Fresno, the DE LEON 


School of Vallejo, and the ALLEN School of » 


San Franégisco. 

At the final hesines meeting, the following 
oficers were elected: 

MABEL A. -HASSE, ‘President: E. CA- 
MILLE ALLEN, First Vice-President; OLIVE 
DE LEON, Second Vice-President ; ALBERT 
Hy. LU WIG, Third Vice-President; RAY- 


ADELE FREIDMAN, 


ensemble trained by J. B. NEUMAN, 
ESTHER *BREWER, KATHLEEN McDANIELL: Ione BREWER, MILpRED 
JOHNSON, "MARGARET MARY Lovise STARLEICH. 


Secretary: 


the MARK- 
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Patry LAvens, Nancy SAGE, MARJORIE 
HANLEY, RUTH KREINSON, MILDRED Trace. Lower right—an Oriental 


Dallas; “MARGUERITE PERKINS, 


JEAN 
LUDWIG, Treasurer ; LLOYD ALLEN, LU 
MARTIN ALLEN, JACK E. KOFELDT, 
trustees; RAY ALLEN, Sergeant-at- -armis ; 
GEORGE SIEGLER, Principal. 


As the convention’ was such a success, it : 


was voted that a one or een meeting be 
held in December. 


ADELINE McADAM reports that’she 
formed a new trio of starlets, BETTY JEAN — 


KITTO, GLORIA NORDSKOG and DON-- 


NA RUDD, known as the Three Sweethearts. 
They will appear im fall and winter produc- 


tions. of the McAdam studio. 


ernist, formerly of the MARY WIGMAN | 


dance group, has opened a studio in San 


Francisco. 


“Pennsylvania 


JACK STEIFFER, Johnstown, reports the 


opening his main studio with a 


a 
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of numbers for pupils and parents executed 
by the following dancers: MARY ANN 
ALLEVATO,, EVANGELINE DEMOS, 
MARTHA MOLESKY, MILDRED KOVAC, 
ARLENE RHOADES, MARY JOYCE 
CURRY, DOROTHY HOLT, BETTY 
LEITENBERGER, SHIRLEY ANN KAUF- 
MAN, VIRGINIA WHITEHALL, DORO- 
THY ‘FOLEY, MARY JANE BURNS, JACK 
FOLEY, MILDRED BURNS, MARY 
: LOUISE MILLER, BARBARA WALLACE, 
DONNIE MILLER, JEAN LARIMER, 
ROBERTA POLLOCK, ELVERA CAVEL- 
LO, PEGGY POLLOCK, HELEN MABON, 
DORIS POLLOCK, JACKIE POUND and 
MARY SAUERS. | 

Prizes in the 1935 ticket-selling campaign 
were awarded to JEAN LARIMER, BOB 
LEIFORD, MARY JOYCE CURRY, MIL- 


DRED KOVAC, DOROTHY FOLEY, AR- © 


LENE RHOADES, BARBARA WALLACE, 
ELVERA CAVELLO, MILDRED BURNS 
and JANET WILSON. 


CLAIRE MacDOWELL, niece of WINO- 
NA MacDOWELL, Uniontown, is on her 

way to Warsaw, Poland, where she will study 
and dance. : 


Rhode Island 

The Dancing Teachers Club of Rhode 
Island, Afhliated Club No. 9, Dancing Mas- 
ters of Amertca, Inc., held the first meeting 
of the season ‘Sunday, September 8, at the 
studio of Mr. and Mrs. JOHN DUGAN, in 
Newport. 

As guests of Mr. and Mrs. Dugan, the 
members of the club visited the Mercy Home, 
one of the finest institutions of its kind in 
the east, where the host and hostess have 
complete charge of all dance _ instruction. 
After a leisurely tour of inspection of the 
treasures of furniture and art within the 
Home, the members were pleasantly surprised 
by the presentation of Russian Toy Shop, a 
ballet presented by the pupils of the host ia 
hostess, at the Home. A motor drive around 
the ten-mile drive and through the Dutch 
Village of Arthur Curtiss James completed 
the pleasant afternoon. The business meeting 
convened immediately after the drive. 

The Rhode Island Club is planning many 
new and novel features for the coming season. 


4 Connecticut 
DANIEL C. QUILTY, Bridgeport, opened 
his beginners’ classes in ballroom. the first 
' week in September, and his high school 
classes ‘on September 14. A feature of the 
new work is a ballroom version of the Pic- 
‘colino. 


AMERICAN DANCER 


Visitors 
THE AMERICAN DANCER was visited this 
month by: > 
Evelyn Lockman, Nashville, Tenn. 
Ruth Brooke, Atlanta, Ga. 
Marian La Cour, Cincinnati, O. 
Ellen Simpson, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Ruth Perry, Branford, Conn. 


_ Theatre. 


WALTER U. SOBY, Hartford, 
CROSS, at the Tercentenary Ball in West. 
Hartford September 13. Mr. Soby also 
trained twelve couples in the minuet for the 
occasion. 


RUTH PERRY, Branford, opened a new 
studio September 21 in New Haven. 


Massachusetts 
BEATRICE and LOIS GINGRAS, Law- 
rence, visited San Francisco, Hollywood and 
other western cities for new material to be 
presented at their fall season beginning Sep- 
tember 28. 


BILLY NEWSOME, tap teacher of the 
CHALIF staff, will teach tap in MME. 
BEAUREGARD’S school, Springfield, Fri- 
days and Saturdays during the winter. The 
special class opened early in September with 
an enrollment of fifty-five. 


LILLA VILES WYMAN, Boston, writes: 

I have been spending the summer in Lon- 
don, which seemed to offer so many attrac- 
tive features in the interests of dance. There 
was the International Folk Dance week. That 
was most attractive. Five hundred picked 
and native dancers and musicians of over 
twenty countries. They came in their native 
costumes, of course, their very best, and they 
were a colorful crowd. The Cecil Sharp 
Folk Dance Society sponsored and entertained 
them. 

The Ballet Russe of Monte Carlo has been 


and still is giving nightly performances at 


Covent Garden Opera House. ,London has 
had another ballet company, the Ballet Russe 
of Paris, which gave tivo weeks at Daly's 
This is a smaller company with 
some different and interesting programs. 


Our American dancer, MARGARET SEV- 


ERN, is in the company and doing some ex- 


cellent work. I believe they are now on 


tour. 
The Imperial Society of Dance Teachers 


4 dance scene from the outdoor pageant staged at Moss Lake Camp, N. Y., by AGNES BOONE 
this. summer | 


led the 
- grand march, with GOVERNOR WILBUR 


_the attention. of the lovely lady, 


TWENTY-THREE 


has had its congress and eight days of tech- 
nical school. And it was a fine one. This 
Society has many branches, each distinct, yet 
all under one head: operatic, classical, Cec- 
chetti, revived Greek, natural movement, 
stage, general and ballroom; and under these 
seven headings are nearly two thousand 
members and jolly hard exams for entrance! 


Our LOUISE BROWNE played for months 
at the Saville Theatre in Jill Darling, a light 
musical comedy. She has a nice speaking 
part, three or four good songs and many op- 
portunities for dancing. No operatic work, 
however, in this show. Last season, in an 
attempt to do something startling, and to 
finish her solo with much brilliancy, she 


thought to give in place of her thirty-two 


fouette’s ronds turning in place, to double 
the number. This went over big. So she 
continued with this marathon, only to find 
that the muscle in the leg was weakening 


‘with so much work-and daily practice. A 


rest was prescribed. She says she is prac- 
ticing every day and it feels fine now. Jill 
Darling has closed for a slight holiday sea- 
son. It rhay reopen or a new show might be 
in the offing. 


I visited last week the JOOSS- LEEDER 


School of Dance at Totnes in Devon. They 
have been conducting a school there for 
months. KURT JOOSS is rehearsing his 
concert group and leaves soon for several 
months in the United States-and Europe. The 
school carries on just the same. Dancing is 
only one of the arts amalgamated in this 
remarkable school, Darlington Hall. Useful 
arts of all sorts, as well as academic educa- 
tion, and for pupils of all ages. The schools 
and beautiful buildings cover a huge tract, 
once a landed estate of some grandee of as 
far back as 1200. I understand that the head 


_ of the school is an American millionairess, 


widow of an Englishman who left money for 
educational purposes. 


A new number that the Ballet Russe has 


had in preparation for some time has been 


given recently. 4 Hundred Kisses, choreog- 
raphy by NIJINSKA. I liked it immensely. 
It is from one of Hans Christian Andersen’s 
fairy tales. 


The Prince, DAVID LICHINE, changes 
clothes with the Swineherd to try to attract 
IRINA 


BARONOVA. Usually the storv of a ballet 


is centered about the leading ballerina. But 


in this, it is really the principal male dancer 
who carries the brunt of the story and the 
work. Lichine’s work was very fine both 
from the academic end as well as mime. He 
had much to express and did so in a most 
satisfactory manner. 


Also on the bill was MASSINE’S ain 
Pacific. It did not go as big as both times 


that I had seen it in the States, once in New . 


York and again in Boston. Perhaps the Eng- 
lish audience does not quite understand the 
semi-primitive ways and manners of the 
U. S. A. in the latter part of 1800. Ofttimes 
I acknowledge to not caring “all out of sight” 
for. Massine’s choreography. But I do like 
that one, Union Pacific. 
the bar man, I think is a masterpiece of its 
kind. | 

Louisianna 
- ROBERTA L. GROSS, New Orleans, 
Louisiana delegate to the D. M. of A., is 
very proud of the success of a great many 
of her pupils who have won awards recently. 
A series of contests was held during the sum- 


mer months at a great number of local thea- ~ 


tres, and the following Gross pupils won 
prizes: GLORIA HERIC, AUDREY 


-JUNCKER, WILLIAM SERUNTINE, 


GRACE INDOVINA, JUANITO ERNES- 
TO, MARGUERITE LALA, AMOS 
KRAMER, LILLIAN DRAGON, MAL- 


(Continued on page 24) 
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STUDENT AND STUDIO 


; (Continued from page 23) 

COLM SERUNTINE and CARMENCITA 
SUAREZ. 

ATHALIE GROSS is assistant teacher in 
the school. 

Texas 

LEO KEHL invited ELMER WHEAT- 
LEY, Waco, to act as guest instructor during 
one of his periods at the Chicago Association’s 
normal school. Miss Wheatley taught an 
original routine, thus demonstrating that 
teachers from all parts of the country are 
using standard tap terminology. 


ARON TOMAROFF, who last spring 
transferred from New York to Dallas, reports 
that his summer classes attracted teachers 
from Houston, Abilene, Texarkana, Temple, 
Ardmore, Oklahoma, Mississippi, among 
others. He is now planning a special Christ- 
mas course. 

He is also preparing a new publication to 
be added to his list of books. 


ALMA ERNEST McMANUS has moved 
her studio from Kerville to Marlin. 


LE NAN BRIGGS and ELIZABETH 
WILSON are assisting DOROTHY BROWN 


in her Galveston classes. 


GRACE NAZELLE DANIELS and 
HELEN KIRK aare assisting MARJORIE 
WILLITS, Galveston. 


VIDA GODWIN, Galveston, will have on 
her staff FAY SAPPINGTON, RUBY FAYE 
HADEN and DOROTHY MARIE McGUF- 
FIN. 


LAURA DORMAN, after ates the 


M. of A. convention, is again dance in- 


structor for the Houston Recreation Depart- 


ment. 
Georgia 

BETSY MICHAELIS, professional dancer, 
will teach special classes in communities cen- 
tering around Gainesville. She will also take 
over 
school. 

North Carolina 

JACQUELINE DORMINY ‘nanan her 
Winston-Salem studios September 9 soon 
after her return from London where she rep- 
resented the United States at the International 
Folk Dance Festival. This year Miss Dor- 
miny is again presenting a large faculty, 
headed by herself, and also including: 
ALEXIS KERENOFF, character and ballet; 
AUDREY CLORE LEGRAND, music ; MIL- 
DRED LOTT SCROGGS, drama; FLO- 
RETTA LANCASTER BAYLIN, ballroom. 

Miss Dorminy is active in teacher organiza- 
tion work and predicts that the Carolina 
groups will soon afhliate with the Dancing 
Masters of America. | 


South Carolina 
ELSYE McKEOWN, of the Desa School 
of Dancing, formery in Mount Vernon, N, Y., 
has moved to Sumpter, South Carolina. . 
West Virginia 
JOHNNY CECELONES, Follansbee, re- 
turned from the D. M. of A. normal school 
and convention, to reopen his studio August 


21. 
Florida 


MYRTLE BYRON is moving her studio — 


into new quarters for the coming season. The 
classes in ballet, toe, P and acrobatic will 
begin on September 1 A feature of this 
season’s work will be t e party ballroom class 
for the young smart set. 


DOROTHY McROBERTS JONES has an- 
nounced the closing of her studio until Oc- 


- water. 


a branch of MARION RHYNE’S 
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tober 1, 1936. She will devote the coming 
season to varied activities. ,JOSEF CASTLE 


_is presenting her in what is announced as 
“an innovation in dance instruction.” 


On 
September 24, 25 and 26 she will teach under 
the management of Castle at Tarr Ballroom. 
The course will serve to introduce the Pic- 
colino to the Tampa public, she. being the 
only Tampa teacher to attend the D. M. of A. 
Convention in Detroit. 


The Dancers’ Guild was recently head- 
lined at the Recreation Pier Casino in St. 
Petersburg as part of the Southland Extrava- 
— staged by the EBORN School of Dance 

rt 


~The ie for the meeting of the Florida 
Society of Teachers of Dancing on Sunday, 
September 16, was: MORRELLE BUCHA- 
NAN of Gainesville, HELGA EBSENfS of 
Orlando, and BETTY MASON of Cleéar- 
The next meeting, at which thére 
will be the annual election of officers, wi 


be held in Miami in middle December. 


VELMA and BUDDY EBSEN flew east 
to meet their father, C. L. EBSEN, who vis- 
ited New York at the conclusion of the 
D. M. of A. Convention. 


CHARLOTTE MAHURIN, star of last 
season's Coppelia production, expects to re- 
turn to Florida for engagements by the end 
of November. She has been recently buying 
costumes in New York for her new creations. 

Wisconsin 

’ All arrangements for the meeting last 
month of the Auditorium Managers’ Associa- 
tion in Racine were in the hands of EDNA 
CHRISTENSEN, dance teacher and manager 
of Memorial Hall, Racine, and only feminine 
member of the A.M.A. As treasurer of the 
organization for the past two years, Miss 
Christensen has taken an important part in 
the organization work, in addition to main- 
taining her dancing school. | 

ndiana 

LOUIS STOCKMAN, Indianapolis, reports 
as follows: 

That he has iaareed BOBBY RIVERS, 
Chicago tapper, to handle tap classes. Rivers 
will divide his time between Chicago and 
Indianapolis. 

That EDNORA JOHNSON, formerly with 
the BONNER School, San Antonio, Texas, 
will teach ballet and acrobatics. : 

That DOROTHY KIZER and FRANCIS 
EWING. will continue on the teaching sak. 


SUEMMA GRIMES, Dana, held her sum- 
mer recital August 23. 


GEORGE W. LIPPS, Indianapolis, was 
elected Secretary of the American Society of 
Teachers of Dancing at its August convention 
in New York. 


Missouri 
MARTHA FLAUGH LEWIS, Kansas 
City, who visited Europe this summer with 
the LUCILLE STODDART Dance Congress, 
joined the English Imperial Society, and also 
appeared before it as a teacher of tap. 2 
The Flaugh-Lewis Studio reopened Sep# 
tember 9. : 


On the Cover 

For several seasons known as one of the 
best girl tap dancers on the. stage, Eleanor 
Powell is now reaping her just rewards in 
| greater opportunities. The week before 
this issue went to press, her tap routines 
won enthusiasm in At Home A broad, new 
Broadway musical comedy. She is also a 
featured dancer in Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer's big screen musical, Broadway 
Melody of 1936. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF PANTOMIME 


(Continued from page 8) 


of percussion instruments, we are able to 
illustrate this simply: a roll of drums increas- 
ing in intensity, with a sharp cymbal crash 
at the finish. This starts on a low plane and 
builds up gradually, steadily, without any 
deviation. The patient is able to follow this 
from start to finish without de-tracking for 
an instant. Possibly he is able to anticipate 
the crescendo as it is built up and carries him 
on without any conscious effort of the mind. 
The cymbal crash seems a natural sequence. 
Likewise, in many stories and plays, the theme 
starting at the beginning, or shortly there- 
after, builds up until the final climax of the 
plot: in reached, and the underlying rhythm 
carries the general theme to the main climax 
in the narrative. The pantomimist will. find 


this a very simple formula upon which to 


create his characterizations. 


The next type of climax is a less frequently | 


used and a more unusual type. Again refer- 
ring to the percussion instruments, it may be 
compared to an episode in which the cymbal 
is first and from there the drum roll decreases 
in intensity until it fades into silence. Here, 
the pantomimist faces a slightly more difh- 
cult situation. Beginning with a startling sit- 
uation, he must, by his conscious hypnotic 
attraction, keep the attention of his audience 
engaged when its natural tendency would be 
to accept an interruption coming from else- 
where. In fiction this is often used, especially 
in mystery plays. 

The last and most interesting climax, that 
of progression, offers a most fascinating field 
for experimentation. Here is produced a series 
of shert ascending climaxes, each of which 
builds upon the head of its successor, works 
up to a grand climax, and then down from it. 
In this combination, each ascension builds 
upon the platform erected by the previous 
gne, projecting itself higher, lifting the mind 
bf the patient from platform to platform, un- 
til, with a sweeping crash, the grand climax 
is ‘achieved, followed by a gradual let-down. 
- It will now be interesting to attempt to 
work out a rational, so-called fool-proof for- 
mula for an ideal piece of pantomime. 

The action may be spaced as a graph con- 
taining, for example, four sections. In other 


words, the protracted sketch is broken for the. 


sake of convenience into four parts, in order 
to find out just how to animate and exhilarate 
the action and also where to place the climax. 
It is necessary to go farther back than the 
parting of the curtains to start the sketch. It 
is to be remembered that the audience has 
come from home and dinner, has ridden in a 
street car, subway or automobile, has mingled 
with the crowd in the lobby of the theatre and 
probably has been amiably conversing until 
the lights are lowered. Hence it is necessary 
immediately to get its attention, to carry it 
along with the movement of the piece from 
the start. 

The first section of the imaginary panto- 
mime must then make the audience acquaint- 
ed with the characters, the locale, and, in a 
minor way, start the theme. If there is to be 
music, it must be in keeping with the scene 
and should be of a subdued nature to give the 
audience ample ‘time to absorb the entire 
genre without a suggestion or predominance 
of any phase; there must be perfect balance. 

The next section is quite the most difhcult. 


| In it there must be the subtle exclusion of all 


irrelevant items, the delineation of charac- 
ters, and, most important of all, the mechan- 
ical promulgation of the theme. The audi- 
ence must be carried along without any jar- 
ring notes, without any deviation from the 
main theme, with an intensification of interest 
upholding the tension. It is to be prepared 
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now for the grand climax of the piece which 
follows in short order. 

' Next, section three; this section, 0 obviously 
the shortest of the four, has as its chief difh- 


. culty the important question of timing; other- 


wise our piece will be like a fruit which has 
been picked a day too soon or too late. It 
must be timed to a split second; the audience 
must be worked up subconsciously to a condi- 
tion in which it fairly begs for the climax. 
It must be on tiptoe, stretching eagerly for- 
ward, holding its breath, waiting for the in- 
evitable tow ards which it has been propelled 
unconsciously since the curtains parted. Then, 
in a masterful moment, it must be .thrown 
into the maelstrom of action, poised at the 
crest and as suddenly dashed into the chaos 
below. A slight misjudging of time would be 
tragic. 

All that remains now, section fot, is the 
gentle beaching of our gasping craft. The 
audience has been carried far from _ the 
theatre out on a sea of emotion. It has 
weathered. the storm and is now safely back 
fully satisfied. 

The above instruction is, of course, merely 
a suggestion. It is. possibly the ideal, safe 
form used predominantly in the theatres and 
movies of the world. It is, of course, more 
interesting to attempt novel and unique de- 
partures. When sthese are intently and con- 
scientiously studied and prepared, the sense 


of achievement and invention is greater if 


one attempts to break the trite and conven- 
tional rule. But for the amateur, be he writer, 
composer, pantomimist or dancer, it is better 
to experiment along lines in which. he is able 
to. get material until he has absorbed the 


-mechanics and is thoroughly familiar with 


the technicalities and psychological —back- 
_ ground of the art of pantomime. — 


DO YOU KNOW YOUR 
DANCING? | 


1. Who were the choreographers of the 

following ballets: Les Sylphides, 
L'Apres Midi d'une Faune, Schehere- 
zade, Union Pacific, Alma Vic- 
tory Ball? 

2. What is the title of Martha Graham's 
newest choreographic creation ? 

3. What ballet company will appear this. 
season in the Metropolitan Opera? 

4. What ballerina appears in the forth- 
coming picture, The Great Ziegfeld? 

5. What do the following three dances 
have_ in ‘common: 
tal, Piccalino? 

See opposite page for answers 
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DAGANOVA VISITS 
LONDON 


akinc TIME off between her own 
summer school in New York, and her 


engagements on the faculties of the 
Dancing Masters of America, the Boston Club 
and the Connecticut Club, Ella Daganova 
visited London for two weeks to study new 
European trends in ballet. She returned early 


this month, and her observations are of in-. 


terest to American dancers. 

Her headquarters in London were the 
studios of Nicholas Legat, one of the great 
figures of the Imperial Russian Ballet, whose 
name has become almost legendary. Now 
over sixty, he devotes himself to training 
_ young dancers for the current increased in- 
terest in ballet on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Miss Daganova confessed herself surprised 
by the fact that the students are put on toe 
only once a week, while American girls, 
especially those training themselves for, pro- 
fessional careers, demand toe work every day 
in order to keep themselves in perfect prac- 
tice. Another reason for this demand, Miss 
Daganova feels, is that there is pressure on 
the American girl to advance her studies at a 
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more rapid rate than the European girl. An-. 


other reason, too, is that though toe technique 
is of course indispensable for, those entering 
ballet companies, there is no great demand 
for toe work, in Europe, outside the ballet 
companies. On the other hand, every Ameri- 
can picture house, vaudeville act and musical 
production expects the girls to do toe work 
with a fair degree of expertness. 

While in London, Miss Daganova was for- 
tunate enough to meet, and take a few hours 
with, Matilda Kshesinskaya, whose studio is 
in Paris. Those familiar with Russian Ballet 
history know that Mme. Kshesinskaya was 
one of the great glamorous ballerinas of the 
final era preceding the Russian Revolution. 
Her palace was sacked by revolutionists, and 
she fled to Paris, where since then she has 
been the center of Russian and ballet circles, 
training young dancers and passing on the 
knowledge, of the Imperial school. 

It is Miss Daganova’s opinion that Ameri- 
can girls make better dancers than ‘most 
European girls, chiefly because they have 
more flexible and naturally graceful bodies. 
This is encouraging for those who have 
hitherto been depressed by the frequent state- 
ments of foreign dancers that American girls 
will never equal the Russians in the ballet. 
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Answers to questions on Page 26 
1. Michel Fokine, Nijinsky, Michel 
Fokine, Leonide Massine, George 
Balanchine, Benjamin Zemach. | 


2. Panorama. 


DO YOU KNOW YOUR DANCING? 


3. The American Ballet Company. 

4. Harriet Hoctor. | 

5. All three were danced by Ginger 
Rogers and Fred Astaire in their pic- 
tures. 
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| DANCE EVENTS REVIEWED 
UN ew by Landi Continued from page 
; critic, on September 15, speaking on the an 


cient art of the modern dance. FRANK 


The ECHO a PARKER is also scheduled to appear. 
| Regular school classes are isnedated to be- 


gin. September 25. 


constructed BACH’S and was presented 
a August 24-25 in Atlantic City by the Stee 
surface that corre- Pier Opera Company to commemorate the 

sponds with the sole of. great composer's 250th birth 
eee pearing in the ballet were: c- 

your shoe — gives 90% KNIGHT, MARGARET DUDLEY, MAR- 
more sound with a flat | GUERITE DE ANGUERA, 1 JOSEPH 
surface. No wearing down and JOSEPH- 


to get the full tone value. 


Taps including nails, 65¢ FOWLER and TAMARA, iebteccen exhi- 


bition team, have signed a long- term contract © 


pair. Special price on with’ the ARTHUR JUDSON office for con- 

dozen pairs. (Include |} | the ‘research done by the pair on 

é per pair postage—add 5c their extensive travels. If the idea works 
per additional pairs.) shs will be one of she few eam eves 
in Three Siscs "CARLOS DE VEGA and SARITA 


changed their New York event from Septem- 
ber 23 on the New Amsterdam ie to Sep- | 
tember 23-24 in the Town Hall. . 7 


| addition, films of dancing will be shown 
147 West 46th St. daily.’ After the New York showing, the 
New York City entire collection will be shipped to Russia 
for exhibition there, to acquaint the Soviet 
dance followers” with phases American 


dancing. 


Regular Tap Full Touch | The New Dance League, iihesactess at 

New “ECHO” Tap ; 114 West 14th Street, New York, has an- 

k 90% More Sound with Ease nounced a dance photo exhibition from Sep- 
— , Send for Folder of Complete Line of Theatrical Footwear _ tember 28 to October 6, covering all types of 
) | : the dance, concert, ballet, stage and club. In 


BRyant 9-2738 


TASHAMIRA last seen in New York in 


LP onest ‘Prices on Dance Footwear : the spring, sailed September 7 for London 


| for a first performance there this month. She 
y UPE R TOE will then tour her native Caechontoyakia for 
DANCING SLIPPERS 


two to. three months. 
Extraordinary Value! These 


Los Angeles 
NATHAN EMANUEL, who played lead- 
~*~ | fine slippers made of gen- 


ing roles in many American ballets presented 
at the Eastman Theatre in Rochester, is on the 
West Coast seeking film favor. His splendid 
voice has already won opportunities for him, 


 uine 520 count satin must and it is to be hoped that he dance in 
| | not be confused with cheap Los Angeles soon. 

_ RAYON slippers. Flexible, | 

a self-adjusting arch. Durable In the Hollywood Bow] this cole. BEN- 
JAMIN ZEMACH'’S Fictory Ball ballet stood 


suede tips for extra wear. 


Beautifully hand made. 
Ribbons furnished FREE. 


Write for illustrated catalog 
of compleie line handmade 


out as one of ¢he most beautiful and most 
spectacularly conceived presentations of the 
season. <A _ well-trained ensemble and stun- 
ning lighting effects, as well as the coopera- 
tion of groups of military men, added to the 
effec. ARTIE MASON CARTER, founder 
ef the Hollywood Bowl, was heard to remark 


4 | : toe, ballet, Yap shoes and Visit our conveniently located new that she would never again think of the 
. | studio costumes. Detroit store at 33 John R. St. Bowl without seeing it strewn with dead 
1 soldiers. It was a —— argument against 


MILLE’S dancing partner, ‘gives every indi- 
cation of settling on the West Coast perma- x 
nently. He has established a studio where : 


159 North State St.. Chicago 


. he is teaching modernized ballet, and has sig- 
B AR N EKY’Ss | K ATE SHE A 3 nified his intention of establishing a Western 
section of the New York Dance Guild, with 
. DANCING FOOTWEAR | ¥ a dancers’ symposium to open it. Organiza- 
MAKE A PERFECT RECITAL EVERYTHING IN FEATHERS | tion of the West Coast dancers has often been 
| pg pom | Send for Catalogue attempted and has never really succeeded for 
| end for Catalogue | Come In and See Our Stock any length of time. More power to Warren 
249 West 42nd Street New York City 112 W. 44th St. he is able to this 

| cult feat 
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Capezio Perfect- 
ing a Toe Shoe 
Last 


WEAR INTERNATIONALLY KNOWN 
BALLET SLIPPERS made CAPEZIO 


CLASSICAL BALLET—again the sensation of the Dance World—will be reflected 
in larger ballet classes. Dancers naturally associate the Ballet with CAPEZIO ... 
for his reputation as the foremost creator of theatrical footwear is world-wide. 
For almost half a century the profession has depended on Capezio for dance 
footwear comfort, durability and perfection. 


ANNA PAVLOWA, the immortal soul’of the Ballet, in her many years of patronage 
to Capezio, depended upon his skill and understanding to fulfill her exacting foot- 
wear bm mands. She paid Capezio this glowing tribute: 


Signor Capezio: Your theatrical shoes, sandals, etc., used 
by me and the members of my company are indeed the 


best I ever used. 


Sincerely yours ( signed y) ANNA PAVLOW A. 


Send for the new Capezio chidag: Mustrefing footwear styles for every type-of dancing at prices 


within reach of all. 
Chicago Store: 
159 N. State St. 
| Holl Office: 
2015 N. Vermont Ave. 


Main Office and Factory: New York Store: AGENCIES IN 
333 W. 52nd St., New York . | 229 West 52nd Street PRINCIPAL CITIES 
4 


Duro-Toe 


Pat. No. 1872641 
Built on the new “Arch-Easy” 
last. Swede non-pleated toe 


doubles wear. Pink, Black, 


White Satin—Black Kid—$4.95. 
Permastitch $5.35. Ribbons Free! 


CONCAVE ARCH 
TOE SLIPPER 
Pat. No. 1693174 
Ace value! 
Pleated toe 
model, patented 
arch. Ideal for 
beginners. Pink, 
Black, White 
Satin — Black 
Kid — $3.95. 
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A with helpful ideas you can use, 


|Novelty Fabrics 


THIRTY 


A PLANNED Campaign i, kis 


PUPILS 
for YOUR SCHOOL! 


Start your campaign this fall, 
planned-in-advance by an expert; 
get MORE pupils and more 
PROFITS than ever before... . 


Use These Winning Ideas! 
' Here's a complete, pamphlet form 
campaign, from beginning to end. 
What. to do—how to do it. 
. Replete with Ideas, letters, talks 
and publicity. 26 pages crammed 


written by a Sales Promotion 
Expert. Sent postpaid, for $2.00. 


Write for it 
ML. DIEDRICH 


156 W. 44th St., New York, N. Y. 


If not scthedial return for full refund! 


Theairical and 


| Samples on Request | 


WAGNER’S 


147 West 48th St. New York 


DANCERS 
SHOE CO. 


Write for Money Back 


| illustrated Guarantee of 
FREE Booklet Satisfaction 


Money Saving Specials 
Acrobatic Sandals, Gray or Suede... 

ard-Toe in tin Ti 52.98 
Student Tap, Pat. ne Strep 
Theo Tie, Pat. Leather, 

MAIL ORDERS Fi FILLED 
DANCERS SHOE CO., 1658 B'way, Circle 7-2267 


Write for Circular 


CAUGHEY BROS. 
523 W. 45th St., N.Y. C. 


THE AMERICAN DANCER 


CONVENTIONS 


.: (Continued from page 7) 


16. The establishment of the practice of 
annually awarding two honorary member- 
ships to people who have given outstanding 
service to the dance profession. 

17. Recognition of the Association in Eng- 
land. The United Professional Teachers of 
Dancing extended Mr. Kehl an_ honorary 
membership. 

18. Change of election dace to convention 
time so that the entire membership might 
participate in the selection of officers. 

19. The extension of the Association’s scope 
to include members in forty-two states. 

20. The phenomenal increase in members 
as evidenced by the acceptance of eighty- 
eight new members in 1935 and eighty-seven 
in 1934... 

21. The designation of THE AMERICAN 
DaNcer as the official publication for the 
Association, thereby making this magazine 
the profession’s unanimous choice. 

With such a record behind him, Mr. Kehl 
goes out of office leaving his successors a heri- 
tage of good work well begun. In recogni- 
tion of his faithful service during the past 
four years, the Association presented him 
with a handsome gold wrist watch. 

With President Allen’s keen vision and sin- 
cere desire to further the progress of the 
organization, coupled with Secretary William 
Ashton’s continued loyal service to the cause 
he has served so faithfully for the past 
twenty-two years, the coming year should be 
a banner one for the Chicago Association. 


Dancing Teachers’ Club of Boston 
HE TWELFTH annual Convention of 
Tu: Dancing Teachers’ Club of Boston 
opened at the Hotel Bradford, Boston, 
September 9 for a five-day meeting, attract- 
ing more than a hundred teachers from all 
over New England. Presided over by Mme. 
President Mrs. Anna Greene, an eight-hour- 
a-day program was presented, which kept the 
full quota busy on the floor from the opening 
hour till the final volunteer session the last 
da 
Mrs. Greene, speaking for the Convention 
Committee, explained so of the special pur- 
poses the organization had in mind in em- 
ploying the faculty. One of the prime objects, 
Mrs. Greene said, was to show teachers how 
they can know and use the modern technique 
simultaneously with ballet; to prove, in other 
words, that these two important forms are not 
mutually exclusive, as some teachers: think. 
For that reason Ella Daganova was brought 
from New York, after her European sojourn, 
for ballet, as she is pioneering in this effort 
to use modern technique as a body-builder 
and coordinated art form with the classical 


ballet. Jerome Andrews, who teaches in Miss. 


Daganova’s New York studio, gave modern 
dance sessions at the Convention. 

In ballroom, one of the purposes was to 
emphasize the point that social dance tech- 
nique is absolutely separate from all other 
dance forms. For that reason it was decided 
to have a course in pure ballroom fundamen- 
tals of movement taught by Albert S. Butler, 
who has developed his system of rhythm con- 


| trol. For finished dances, A. J. Weber, of 


Brooklyn, was brought back. Mrs. Greene 


pointed out that Mr. Weber was the only — 


faculty member repeated from last_ year. 
Lucille Stoddart, returned from her Euro- 
pean trip, filled the constant teachers’ demand 


for children’s work in novelties and tap. In- ; 


termediate and advanced tap numbers were 
taught by Frank Hall, for his first Boston 
appearance. 

Oriental and character dances were beauti- 
fully given by Theodore J. Smith, of Detroit, 
and aspects of the social and educational 
dance were covered by Lucile Marsh, who 


-also supervised paucity for the club. 


Ocroser, 1935 


Something of a novelty was presented by 
Fred Le Quorne, leading creator. of routines 
for dance teams, in his exhibition routines. 
He was assisted by Margot Stanton. 

The final volunteer period, last hour of the 
program, was taken by Miss Byrne, niece .of 
the late Rose I. Byrne, for new ballroom com-: 
binations. 

-Musical accompaniment for the entire pro- 
gram was capably handled by Eileen Suther- 


land. 


All arrangements were in the hands of a 
Committee consisting of Hazel Boone, Chair- 
man, and Mrs. Greene, Willette McKeever, 
Chrystige MacAnanny, Theresa_ Sheridan, 
William T. Murphy and Russell Curry. 

The schedule was supervised on the floor 
by Mrs. Greene, Hazel Boone, Helen M. 
Whitten, Chrystine MacAnanny, Theresa 
Sheridan, Willette McKeever, William T. 


' Murphy, Russell Curry, and Lilla Frances 


Viles. 

The officers of the club are: Mrs. Greene, 
President; Mrs. Doris Tower, First Vice- 
President; Mrs. Grace Curry, Second Vice- 
President; Hazel Boone, Secretary; Benjamin 
F. Gale, Treasurer; William T. Murphy, 
Delegate. 

Asked how the Boston Club felt about hav- 
ing become, last year, an afhliate of the 
Dancing Masters of America, Mrs. Greene 
said: 

“Frankly, the Boston Club was very skep- 
tical when it adopted affiliation last year, and 
there was a great deal of argument and dis- 
cussion. But since affiliation has been in 
effect with us, we are very pleased with its | 
benefits to our organization.” 

The Convention was visited one dav by 
Walter U. Soby, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
D. M. of A. 

Mrs. Greene also tepudend that some twelve 
applications for membership were received, 


which will be acted upon during the next — 


two months. 

On Thursday evening of convention week, 

a cabaret-dance was held for members and 
cane and, with A. J. Weber as master-of- 
ceremonies, a program was presented as fol- 
lows: 

Dance Pantomime, by Juanita Peterson and 
Russell Curry. 

Ballet Spectalty, by Alice Langford, pupil 
of Theresa Sheridan. 

Bualé Call Rag, by the Hazel Boone Danc- 
ers: Norma Boone, Alice Astle, Nancy Bailey, 
Nine and Claire ‘Shepard: This group also 
did a tap number. 

Acrobatic Specialty, by Nina Shepard. 

Poet and Peasant, tap version, by Victor 
Basteels, pupil of William T. Murphy. 

Song and Dance, by Francis Lynch, also 
a Murphy pupil. 

Tango Tap, by Mary Greene, pupil of Mrs. 
Greene. 

Group Modern, trained by Mrs. Greene: 
Agnes Wharton, Lillian Marier, Anna Kern, 
Emily McLoon, ‘Claire Greene. 

Songs by William Wolff, President of the 
Wolff-Fording Company. 

Truckin’ by sixteen members led by Lucille 
Stoddart. 

gg Store Cotillion, led by Lucile 

arsn. 

Florence Brooks and Bert Leighton, team 
then appearing nightly at the Cocoanut 
Grove, did two numbers through the courtesy 
of Lucille Stoddart, and were warmly wel- 
comed. 

Paul Draper, tap star of Thumbs Up, re- 
ceived sensational applause for a number 
without music. He appeared through the 
courtesy of Fred Le Quorne. Hazelle and 
Klatoff, dance team at the Mayfair, were 
unable at the last moment to appear. 

Dance music and program accompaniment 
for the evening was supplied by Frank Mc- 
“aha and his orchestra, and Miss Suther- 
an 
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EVERYTHING FORTHE DANCER 


SAVIN 


The wise teacher does all her buying in one place, 
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WRITE US 
at once on your official 
school stationery to make 
sure that you receive 
BAUM'S new catalogs, 
lists, samples and special 
announcements. 


ah, 


32 
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especially when she can.save money by so doing. 

BAUM'S is organized to fill every need of the danc- . ed 

ing school; from the latest in shoe's to the snappiest Bie FF, 

} _in headpieces; from the best in class ‘costumes to eteies 
Bd! the most attractive in recital fabrics and accessories. SERA 
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elastic 


Per hundred pairs 5.50 OPERA LENGTH HOSIERY — Full 
TIGHTS — White, blac fashioned, pure silk chiffon—per- 


k, flesh. 
; good ; fect quality — black, flesh a 
sizes. 
in Dozen — 5.00 


neck. Stock colors 
end ite 


‘blue’ End 


TRUNKS (Sweat)—Extra fine qual- 


green and ity cotton trunk, elastic waist 
orchid a and thigh. Small, medium and 
izes, 2 to 20. large size. Flesh only, Pair... 65 


trimmed with white organ- 
die around collar, armholes 


cover-up — 


and skirt, white organdie bsolute smooth finish, fast 
t and poc Short i teed colors. 
dance bloomers to match. cad white 2.95 


Special shade to order at an 
additional cost. 


check, pink white 


check: Sizes, 2 to 20. Or- 

der d ize. we 
ress size $1.25 

SETS. 2 Pe. Panne Satin 

Blouse with Velvet and 


4INCORPORATED 

ICAL DEPARTMENT STORE 


3 
* 
1.25 
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i in f of mi complete 
white check, red and white > } 
check, orchid and whi 
00d quality Velvet Trunks. 
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| SING 
SOBY SONGS 


Songs suitable for children to sing—songs 
with Rhythm, Pep and Singable Lyrics. 


Just what you need for your next recital 


Words and Music by 


| WALTER U. SOBY, Secy.Treas., D.M.A. 


Dance and Be Happy Let’ 

j Mad as a Hatter 
Does It Pay? I’m Mr. Rabbit 
Bon Voyage Snow White 


and several others 
Dances may be purchased with each song 
if desired—or songs may be bought 
separately—songs and dances ‘1 .00 each. 
Single songs 50c—5 or more songs at 
40c each. Send for complete list or send 
order to 


WALTER. U. SOBY 
553 F armington Ave. Hartford, Conn. 


hicago’s Leading 
Photographers 


For Dancers 


ARRANJAY’S 
Wics 

- A GREAT VARIETY 
FROM 25¢ to $25 
- Most of These Now $1.00 
Free Catalogue A 


/ ROSEN & JACOBY, Ine. 
34 W. 20th St., N. 
CHelsea 3-8340 
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THE BALLROOM OBSERVER 


(Continued from page 15) 

B. Right turn waltz, 

The first step is with R ft. fwd. and is im- 
pulse movement. The momentum carries the 
body fully a quarter turn to R on ball of 
R ft. The second step is with L ft. passing 
through to an open position on an alignment 
with R ft. and continues the R turn. The 
third movement is with R ft. closing to L 
with a transfer and finishes the half turn. 
“The second half of the R turn is a continu- 


ation of the first half, with the impulse move- 
ment on L ft. stepping backward on first beat 
of second measure, the momentum turning 
body at least a quarter turn to R. The sec- 
ond step is with R ft. passing through to an 
open position on an alignment with L ft. and 
continues the R turn. The third movement 


is with L ft. closing to R with a transfer and 


finishes the R turn facing the line of direc- 
tion. 

C. Left turn waltz. 

The first’step is with L ft. teed. and is the 
impulse movement, the momentum carrying 
the body fully a quarter turn to L on ball of 
L ft. The second step is with R ft. passing 
through to an open Position on an alignment 
with L ft. and. continues L turn. The third 
movement is with L ft. closing to R with a 
transfer and finishes the half turn. (Note: 
It is conceded that L ft. may cross in front 
of R ft. with a complete transfer to L ft., but 
the committee recommends the third move- 
ment be taken as is here described, being 
technically more modern and scientific.) 


The second half of the L turn is a continu- 


ation of the first half with the impulse move- 
ment on R ft., stepping backward on first 
beat of second measure, the momentum turn- 
ing the body at least a quarter turn to L. 
The second step is with L ft. passing through 
to an open position on an alignment with R 
ft. and continues L turn. The third move- 
ment is with R ft., closing to L with a com- 
plete transfer, and finishes the left turn fac- 
ing the line of direction. 

D. Open steps—forward and back. 

Three open st<ps to the measure, one to 
each beat of the music. 

The first step of the fwd. open is straight 
fwd. with L ft. The second -step is straight 


fwd. with R ft. The third step is straight — 


fwd. with L ft. The first step of second 
measure is straight fwd. with R ft. The 


Illinois Theatrical Shoe Company 
15 E. Washington St. 
| MERITOE SHOE 


_. Make dancing a pleasure at all times, try 

‘a pair of the Meritoe with the self- 
adjustable arch, buck toe inlay — the 
lightest toe whos: yet made. 


A five dollar value for only 
: $3.95 


4 Pink, white or black satin—ribbon 
attached free. 


NUWAY BALLET 


Start this season the right way with a pair 

of Nuway Ballets. They are made with 

the pleated toe, are comfortable and make 
- pointing of toe very, easy. 


A three dollar value for only 


$1.85 
Black, white or tan kid. 


‘Chicago, TL. 


Mention The American Dancer When Writing to Advertisers 
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second step is straight fwd. with L ft. The 
third step is straight fwd. with R ft. This 
sequence may be done beginning with R ft. 

Open steps backward: three step to meas- 
ure, one to each beat of music. This is ex- 
actly the same. as the fwd. waltz, three open 
steps to the measure, just described, except the 
steps are all taken backward, beginning with 
either L or R ft. 

2. Canter: Two open steps eonalty dis- 


tributed over three beats of the waltz meas- 
ure, beginning with either foot. 


_ (Note: The Committee wishes te point 
out here that the old canter began with L ft., 

but modern practice permits either ft. to make 
the initial movement Further, the word 
“equally” is important in the above defini- 
tion, because otherwise the first count will 
be over emphasized, which destroys the mod- 
ern effect of the movement. 


3. Hesitation: One step to three beats of 
the measure. Taken with either ft. and in 


any direction, fwd., backward or to side, the ~ 


free ft. may or not be moved to a closed or 
an open position. 


Fox-Trot 


Normal fox-trot about 48-50 measures to 
the minute. 

1. Simple movements to two beats of the 
measure. 

A. Walk: a series of steps, each taking 
two beats of the measure, fwd., backward, 
sidewards, crossing or turning, commonly 
taken on the first and third beats. 

B. Close: as previously described. 

C. Balance: as previously described, taking 
two beats for each rocking movement. 

D. Point: as previously described, usually 
preceded by a step. This can be done: 

I. In a progressively fwd. movement with 

alternating feet. 

II. Fwd. and backward or vice versa. 

III. With a single step and fwd. and back- 

ward step. 

IV. With a point preceding the step. 

E. Pivot: as previously described; it may 
be taken on either ft. to any degree up to a 
half-turn. (Note: a pivot is frequently used 
as a prevaration for two-step turns.) 

F. Spin: as previously described, taking two 
beats for each pivot forming part ‘of the Spin. 
The maximum is continuous half-turn pivots. 

2. Two-step: open, close, open, to 4/4 fox- 
trot time, commonly called the two-step, in- 
ternationally known as the chasse. 

A. Forward: the first step is a short quick 
step either to side or fwd. on first beat. The 
second step is a short closing movement on 
the second beat. The third is a slow step 
fwd. on the third beat, the weight completely 
transferred on the fourth beat. ~ 

B. Backward: the same as fwd. movement 


| but moving backward. 


C. Turns: ~ 
1. Tawo-step right turn: first measure, on 
first beat, turn on ball of R ft., simultaneously 


taking a short quick step to L side with L ft. 


along line of direction. On the second beat, 
close R ft. to L quickly and continue the turn. 
On the third beat, step backward on L ft., 


in’ preparation to continue turning, 


weight completely transferred on the fourth 
beat. Second measure: on the first beat, turn 
on ball of L ft., simultaneously taking a short 


| quick step to R side with R ft. along line of 


direction. On the second beat, close L ft. 
to R ft., quickly and continue turning. On 
the third beat, step fwd. on R ft. and finish 
R turn, weight completely transferred on the 
fourth beat, the body in preperetion | to con- 
tinue turning or not. 

2. Two-step left turn: same as R turn, but 
turn on the ball of L ft. and step with R. 

D. Side: open, close, open, all three steps 
to be taken to the side; this is usually used 
singly in combination with other wurvernniite 


| 
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Dance Descriptions Only 2.3c Each! 
Descriptions by famous masters each month in THE AMERICAN DANCER—Increase your repertoire with back issues 
1 #2 7 


Russian Dance Character 
Collegiate Fox Trot Ballroom 
A ggravating Waltz Ballroom 


The Gigolo Tango 
Varsity Drag Ballroom 
Doing a Cartecheel Acrobatic 


Las Marianas — 


Spanish 
Cortez Waltz Ballroom 
The Ya Ya Exhibition 
Fox Trot 


The Tango Waltz 


Hoosier Hop 


Exhibition 


Guillermo del Or 
Frederic Christensen 
Fanny May Bell 

‘ 


Ernest Belcher 
Albert H. Ludwig 
Frank Tupper and. 
_ Earle Wallace 
Guillermo del Oro 
Fanny. May Bell 
Cortez and Peggy 


Monica Dunn and 
Jack Marchon 
Cansino 


Ben and Sally 
Earle Wallace 


Thomas M. Sheehy 
Raoul D’ Aumont 


Rose Moore 
Dorothy S. Lyndall 
Albert H. Ludwig . 
Ben and Sally 


Raoul D’Aumont 
S. Lyndall 


_ Arthur Prince 


The Toreador | Spanish 
The Montreal Ballroom 
L'Amour de Adagio 
L’A pache 
Ecstasy Glide Fox Trot 
Passing Clouds | Recital 
Suggestion 
Steppin’ Thru Fox Trot 
Chinese Dance Character 
Dipsy Doo Ballroom 
Tap Breakaway Tap 
Flower Garden Recital 
Revue Suggestion 
Baby Blue Eyes C 
A Lesson in Tap 
Dancing (First) 
Fancy Costume Toe 


Lesson in Tap Dancing (Second) 
Body Exercises for Tap Dancers 


Honeymoon Rhythm Tap 


Inthe Wind 


Edna Breyman 


from Its a Great Life 


Arthur Prince 
Arthur Prince 


. George Mitzi 
Paramount Stamp Novelty, Part 1 Arthur Prince 
Paramount Stamp Novelty, Part 2 Arthur Prince 


Skaters’ Waltz Children 
Blue Birds Toe Pantomime 
Midway Rhythm Ballroom 


Dance of the Jungle Rhythm 
Advanced Toe Number 


Study in Slow Group 
Motion 

Dancing Marionette Novelty 
Rope Riddles Novelty Tap 
Madame Roulette Novelty 

Toe Strut — 

PrinceRhythmBuck 
The Pirate For Boys 


Tzigane Carnival Group 
California Rhythm Rhythm 


Hollywood Tango Ballroom 


Plasto-Rhythmic 
Design for Seven Dancers 
Ballroom 


Cubanette 
Sally Jim 


933 


Tango Waltz 


Plasto-rhythmic Miriam Marmein | 


& 


Dorothy S. Lyndall 
Miriam Marmein 
Victor Sylvester 
Merle Prince 


Lenoir Richards Martin 


Viiriam Marmein 


Edna Lucile Baum 
Lucille Stoddart 
Miriam Marmein 


Lenoir Richards Martin 


Arthur Prince 
Miriam Marmein 
L.R. Martin | 
George Mitzi © 


Miriam Marmein 


Maurine and Norva 
Oscar Duryea 


I932 
Tango Variation Exhibition Harry Binick and 
| Mimi Cutler 
‘Eastern Fantasia Plastic Miriam Marmein 
An Irish Jig George Mitzi 
Mickey Mouse 

Revue Group Mrs. Herbert Lee 
Dutch Clog se Lenoir Richards Martin 
Hari Sami — Japanese Gladys Hight 
The Olympiad Soft Shoe George Mitzi 
Polly's Pilfered 

Puff _ Child Solo Norma Allewelt 
Autumnal Song Plastic Miriam Marmein 
Jester's Frolic Pageant Harriet F. Harris 
English Hunting 

Dance Character Dorothy S. 4 ndall 
The Siboney Ballroom A: J. We 
School Days Children *© Norma Allewelt 

Elisa Ryan: . 


Aug. 
Sept. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
June 
July 


Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


May 
June 


July 
July 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Oct. [ 


Dec. 
Mar. 


Mar. 


Apr. 
Apr: 
June 
July 


July 


Aug. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


May 
June 
June 
July 
Sept. 
Oct. 


The Dallas Slow Fox Trot Sam Bernard Mar. 
Tap Novelty Lenoir Richards Martin Mar. 
Roosevelt Swing Slow Fox Trot Joseph Paul Neville Apr. 
Jazz Rhythm Tap Rav Leslie Apr. 
Off-Beat Rhythm Tap Jack Manning May 
Woodland Ballet Outdoor June 
Whenl AmGlad Children Dorothy Alexander July 
Hollywood | 

Fox Trot Ballroom Bessie Clark Aug. 
El Garrotin Spanish Guillermo del Oro Aug. 
Nira . Ballroom D. M. of A. Sept. 
3-Point-2 Hop Ballroom The Keenans Sept. 
Cuban Rhythm Ballroom Dorothy Cropper Sept. 
Tensionand Release Corrective Portia Mansfield Sept. 
Devil Dance Acrobatic’ Alvs Leffler Oct. . 
Variation Ballet Lasar Galpern Nov. 
Blue Eagle Waltz Ballroom Helen M. Whitten Nov 
Continental Tango Ballroom A. J. Weber Nov 
Roosevelt Hop Ballroom Forrest Thornburg Nov 
Beginners’ Rhythm Tap George Mitzi Dec. 

1934 
Chelsea Reach Folk , * Cecil Sharpe Jan 

-— Blues Waltz Ballroom Alec Mackenzie Jan 
Carioca from Flying Down to Rio Feb. 
Lesginka Tartar Aron Tomaroff Feb. 
New Ballroom Combinations Ed. P. Jameson Mar. 
Sleeping Beauty Recital Lucile Marsh Mar 
Zuyder Zee Children Sonia Serova Apr 
Fast Fox Trot Variations Lucile Marsh Apr 
Folly Toe Solo Lz: Martin May 
The W histler and_ Boy and Girl 

His Dog Dorothy Alexander June 
Com. Marmein July 
Mexican Ballroom Steps Lucile Marsh Aug. 
New Waltz 

Combinations Ed. P. Jameson Sept. 
Youngster’s Acrobatic Routine P. H. Paulinetti Sept. 
Exhibition Tango Orlando Oct. 

The Continental from The Gay Diworcee Nov. 
Little Clown — Children Mme. Tomaroff Nov. 
Plasto-Rhythmic 

Etude Group Miriam Marmein Dec 
National Competition —— Agnes Boone Dec 
The Story of 

Peter Rabbit Children _. Ruth Wilson Jan 

“The Mericano Ballroom Oscar Duryea Jan 
The Longshore Ballroom | Rust & Deunigan Feb. 
The Hoop of 

Happiness Group _ Lucile Marsh Feb. 
Triflin’ Interm. Tap Jack Dayton March 
Robin Hood Solo -Carmen Kleinman Apr 
The Hollywood Interm. Tap Frank Hall Apr 
The Wesleyana Ballroom  - W.C. Freeman May 
Inspiration Waltz Ballroom Louis Stockman May 
The Martinique Ballroom Oscar Duryea May 
Dance of the Gypsy Character Dorothy S. Lyndall May 
Rondine Group Dorothy S. Lyndall June 
Rainy Day Solo Norma Allewelt June 
Invitation tothe Pantomime Dorothy S. Lyndall Aug. 

Dance 
The Villain Pursues Novelty Harry Berlow Aug. 

Her 
Flying Hands Novelty Dorothie Smith — Sept. 
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